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O God, by Whom Thine only-begotten Son has been 
established High and Eternal Priest, to the glory of Thy 
majesty and for the salvation of mankind, grant that 
those He has chosen as ministers and dispensers of His 
mysteries may be found faithful in fulfilling the ministry 


they have accepted. 
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the Eternal High Priest 
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The spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore He 
hath anointed me, to preach the Gospel to the poor: 
He hath sent me to heal the contrite of heart, to preach 


deliverance to the captives and sight to the blind, to set 


at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 


year of the Lord, and the day of reward. 
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FOR THEM DO | PRAY 


MICHAEL STOCK, O.P. 


THE LAST SUPPER 


feu | HHOUGH THE SUN had set some hours before, the re- 
mains of the simple meal had not been removed from 
the table. There was a softness of spring in the night 
air; an occasional cry rose from the lane below, a mur- 
mur from the streets, then quiet again as the city settled for the 
night’s rest. Within the room the group of men barely visible in 
the uncertain light of oil lamps had none of the carefree mood 
of banqueters. How could they have? The tides of wonder, joy 
and sorrow, horror and supreme exaltation that had been sweep- 
ing through the room had left them stirred to the depths of their 
being, as uprooted, tossed and turned about as trees in a flood. 
Only one was serene; He was the Master Who had led them 
through the last three years of struggle, Who now stood among 
them, moving them with hope and fear, great promise and dis- 
quieting prophecy, pouring out on them the last and overwhelm- 
ing words of divine farewell. 

For three years He had been stirring them and all Israel, 
working signs and miracles with the power of God, speaking as 
none had spoken since Moses had come down from Sinai, speak- 
ing as Moses himself had not dared to speak. His words had 
opened their minds to sudden light and understanding, had called 
from their hearts the response of deepest love and adoration, and 
yet—had He not again and again lifted His voice in other words, 
strange and incomprehensible, words that a man could hardly 
accept, if the speaker were not in truth the Son of God? Now the 
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last evening had come, and the Son of Man was signing and seal- 
ing His work among men with words and deeds that would live 
in commemoration forever. The twelve men whom He had 
chosen sat and looked and listened to the Son of God. 

There had been nothing beforehand to suggest that this eve- 
ning was one set apart and forever consecrated. True enough, 
the situation was getting so tense in Jerusalem that the crisis 
could not be long delayed, but on this night, it seemed, they 
would only gather quietly, as was their custom, to celebrate the 
paschal meal together. It would be another evening to rest in 
the presence of the Lord, to listen and learn of the kingdom of 
God. 

When did they understand that this was no ordinary night? 
Was He more silent, more grave and deliberate when they began 
to eat? We do not know, but surely they had some awareness, 
some foreknowledge of the imminent mystery and revelation 
before He rose and took the bread and blessed it and broke and 
gave it to them, and said, “Take ye and eat. This is my body.” 
(Matt. 26, 26) Then taking the chalice of wine, He gave thanks 
and gave to them, saying: “Drink ye all of this. For this is my 
blood of the new testament, which shall be shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.” (Matt. 26, 27-28) Then: “Do this,” He 
said, “for a commemoration of me.” (Luke 22, 19) And the mo- 
ment had come and gone. The institution of the Eucharist had 
taken its place in history. The first priests of the New Law had 
been ordained. 


Before another sun had set these men would be stricken by 
the horror of the Cross, but now at this moment they were 
united by these words, irrevocable and forever, to the fate of the 
Crucified, His friends, His apostles, His priests. But before they 
went out to meet their fear and defeat, He had much to do: to 
teach and strengthen them for the dark hours before the Resur- 
rection. He moved quickly with His plans. 

Stooping, the Son of God washed their feet. It was a simple 
lesson, yet deeply disturbing to these sons of Abraham who had 
worshipped all their lives that One Creator Who is Infinite and 
Eternal, and awesome in majesty—no Israelite dared even to 
whisper His true name. The Son of Him should not be kneeling 
before them, pouring water on their feet and drying them with 
His towel! Peter was bewildered and protested. It was an un- 
availing protest, and the Lord had His way. His calm words 
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drove home the truth He was teaching them: “If I then being 
your Lord and Master have washed your feet ; you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet.” (John 13, 14) Then, almost before the 
lesson in humility had been fully understood, a chill of horror 
was felt throughout the room. “One of you,” He said, “shall be- 
tray me.” (John 13, 21) One would betray Him? Yes, and more 
than this: “All you shall be scandalized in me this night.” (Matt. 
26, 31) Peter recovered first: “Lord . . . I will lay down my life 
for thee.” The infinitely sad words came from the Savior’s lips: 
“Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? Amen, amen I say to thee 
... thou shalt deny me thrice.” (John 13, 36-38) 

Bewilderment and horror and sorrow—were these all He 
had to give to those who would see Him crucified the next day? 
He would have to give strength and hope, great words of joy 
and promise; He would have to ease the pain in their hearts be- 
fore He left them on this night. These were the ones He loved, 
who trusted Him and relied on His strength, and He could not 
leave them thus. So He spoke on long into the night, in words 
like chords of mighty music, in parables like sweet and powerful 
poetry, revealing to them the mysteries that dwelt in the God- 
head before the creation of the world: of His eternal love for the 
Father, and of the Father’s love for Him, and how they dwelt as 
One, and of the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, Who was their very 
love. He spoke to them of the secret of all human joy, the love 
that would exist between them when He and the Father came 
and dwelt in them, and the Holy Ghost descended upon them. 
He spoke on, of the victory He would accomplish over the 
powers of the world, and of the kingdom in which they would all 
reign, an eternal kingdom where He dwelt with the Father, 
never to be separated from Him, and where they would dwell 
with Him, in the glory that was His before the creation of the 
world. They would love one another as He had loved them, and 
in this bond of love, all of them would reach eternal glory; and 
then He blessed them and gave them peace. “Peace I leave with 
you: my peace I give umto you . . . Let not your heart be 
troubled,” (John 14, 27) He said, and His peace descended upon 
them. 

And so He taught them the powerful and tender truths, that 
they might be strengthened and comforted and bear the hard 
and bitter truths, and so have the fullness of truth, and not be 
crushed by it. In the end, when He had raised their hearts with 
words of exhortation, He confirmed and consoled them with a 
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prayer. In His prayer He left the record of His desires, the trac- 
ing of His Divine Will to be accomplished in all the succeeding 
generations of His priesthood. 


HIS PARTING PRAYER 


He prayed first for Himself, and then for His priests, and 
then for all who would believe in Him. He prayed for Himself, 
not because He needed prayers, for He is God, but for an exam- 
ple and a consolation to His apostles. Hearing Him pray, they 
would see again who He was. “Father,” He prayed, “the hour is 
come. Glorify thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee... .I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” (John 17, 
1) Father, glorify thy Son. Glorify Him in His Passion on the 
Cross, when He overcomes and destroys the power of Satan, and 
by His total obedience atones for the first disobedience of Adam 
and the endless, weary multitude of hollow revolts by which men 
have dishonored Thee since the beginning. Glorify Him in His 
Resurrection, when He shall be the first to conquer death and 
rise immortal, the first of the glorious armies of the saints to 
cross the infinite distance between God and man, to dwell with 
God. Glorify Him in the hearts of all the Christians who will be- 
lieve in His Name in later times and, following Him through 
life and death and resurrection, forever call Him Savior. These 
are the glories of the Son of God made Man. 

We learn the basic truth of Christian revelation. Only Christ 
has saved men’s souls. Only He, God and Man, filled the infinite 
requirements of Divine Justice. All salvation is from Jesus 
Christ alone, sole, unique Redeemer of the world. What then of 
His priests; why did He ordain them if He alone is the Re- 
deemer? Though Christ began and completed the Redemption of 
men, He willed not to work alone forever. He willed that other 
men join in with Him, becoming His ministers, the instruments 
of His grace and the channels of salvation. These men are, above 
all, His priests. Their glory is to share the work of Christ. 


DIVINE TEACHING AND DIVINE GRACE 


Christ accomplished His own work before the Ascension. “I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” (John 17, 
4) What then of the generations of sinners who would swarm 
across the earth for centuries after He had gone back to the Fa- 
ther? They were not forgotten. After the first part of His prayer 
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to the Father, in which He tells of His own glory, He passes on 
to speak of the whole plan of redemption. “I have manifested thy 
name to the men whom thou hast given me out of the world. . . 
the words which thou gavest me, I have given to them. And they 
have received them . . . and they have believed.” (John 17, 6) 
So Christ continued in His prayer. The infinitely precious words 
of redemption did not go back to heaven with Christ, but were 
left on earth in the keeping of those men whom He had chosen 
and who believed in Him. All the truths by which men live, the 
words that release from sin and sorrow and death, were com- 
mitted to their care, to be guarded as treasures beyond price, 
and passed on with infinite care from generation to generation, 
zealously preserved unmixed and pure, and fiercely defended, in- 
fallibly interpreted, universally preached, for the joy and 
strength and salvation of countless multitudes—this is what is 
called the deposit of divine revelation. This was given into the 
hands of His priests. 

It was preached on Pentecost Sunday; it was carried over 
Roman roads beyond the limits of the western world, whispered 
in slave mines, chanted in catacombs, passed from mouth to 
mouth openly and secretly, until the great day when the Roman 
Emperor himself professed his faith. Then a thousand years of 
glorious history for these truths about Jesus Christ, when they 
were the touchstones of western history ; when sermon, dialec- 
tic, demonstration, persuasion, poetry, song, all arts, all powers 
of tongue and pen were poured out at their service. They were 
defended in treatise and in blood, with anathema and sword; 
they were never forgotten, never tainted, never diminished or in- 
creased, but kept always single and whole and pure, a spiritual 
thing. Twenty centuries later they are still alive, preached in 
cathedrals and chapels, taught in school rooms, on street corners, 
in lonely missions, broadcast over radios, whispered in prison 
camps, written in books, sung in songs, carved in stone, printed 
in hearts. And all this has been largely the work of priests. 

Then, when men’s minds were prepared by the truth, God 
ordained that new graces should follow, the graces of birth and 
growth and strength in a new supernatural life. When men do 
not blind themselves, God gives them grace to believe, to ask for 
and receive the water of Baptism, poured while the tremendous 
words are spoken: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Another soul is born into 
the household of God. It grows and needs strengthening for 
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battle, and so man is signed with the sign of the Cross and con- 
firmed with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the same 
Holy Trinity. In his struggle with the world, the flesh and the 
devil, man falls; he can be wounded and even die. Then in con- 
fession healing is granted, or life itself from the dead, to the 
sound of the holy words: “I absolve thee.” When the children 
of men marry and are given in marriage, uniting their lives in 
unbreakable bonds, for mutual help and the very life and con- 
tinuance of the race, new sacramental graces are ordained to 
render the union holy in God’s sight. And when the death of the 
body is imminent, still another grace is offered, to steady the 
soul through the final storms. But that the power itself to ad- 
minister these sacraments should not disappear from the earth, a 
sixth sacrament is given, wherein by the laying on of hands the 
priests of Christ ordain new priests, and so maintain an unbroken 
spiritual succession through the births and deaths of mortal gen- 
erations. Lastly, and greatest of all, the Lord chose to dwell 
among men, hidden under the appearances of bread and wine, 
present in body and blood and soul and divinity, close to the 
members of His Church, and ready to enter into communion with 
them daily. 

What words can adequately contain the story of these quiet 
and measureless forces that have been flowing through the lives 
of men for twenty centuries, the marvelously ordered workings 
of sacramental grace? It is enough to repeat with the Book of 
Wisdom that God’s wisdom “reacheth from end to end mightily 
and ordereth all things sweetly.” (Wisdom 8, 1) This He willed 
to be, above all, the work of the priesthood. Some of the sacra- 
mental graces are in the power of all the faithful ; some are lim- 
ited to those few who have the fullness of priesthood, the bish- 
ops. The vastly greater part, in right and in fact, is the labor of 
the priest, his reason for being and his glory. 

Thus Christ in His prayer revealed His glory, both that 
which would come to Him in His own Passion, and that which 
would be His as the plan of salvation unfolded in time. He re- 
vealed the glory His priests would offer Him, but He foresaw 
troubles. Therefore He prayed for them. 


HIS PRAYER FOR PRIESTS 


“T pray for them. I pray not for the world, but for them 
whom thou hast given me.” (John 17, 9) He did not pray for the 
world because He knew that all the devices the world would 
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invent for its own salvation were doomed to fail from the begin- 
ning. Only His own plan of salvation would succeed, and this His 
priests would accomplish. So He prayed for them, and for this 
reason: because “these are in the world, and I come to thee.” 
(John 17, 11) He would go to the Father and leave them. They 
could no longer turn to Him for advice and encouragement, to 
receive His word of approval or correction. Moreover, they 
would be in an unfriendly world; and this Christ prophesied: 
“the world hath hated them: because they are not of the world, 
as I also am not of the world.” (John 17, 14) They would not join 
in the world’s schemes. They would oppose the schemes, rebuke 
the schemers, reproach their followers, and be hated for it. 

Yet Christ did not wish to lift them out of the world, to 
transport them to some safer place. “I pray not that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil.” (John 17, 15) If they were taken 
out of the world, how could they save those who were sincere in 
heart, seeking the truth yet deceived by false prophets? Christ 
wished them to remain in the world to continue their work, but 
He also wished them preserved from evil. 

From what evil did He wish them preserved? From all evil? 
By no means. He would permit them to be afflicted by myriad 
evils, by all suffering and persecution, by the fire, sword and 
rack, by crosses and gallows, by the headman’s axe and the 
stake. They would fall under hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
nakedness, scourging and shipwreck. Their lot was labor and 
struggle with weariness and disappointment and failure: from 
without—contempt and calumny or slander and dishonor, lies, 
thefts, curses and reviling; from within—all the common weak- 
nesses of men, the ignorance and forgetfulness of the mind, the 
sudden onslaughts and stubborn rebellions of the passions, 
weakness in the will itself. Lameness, blindness, sickness, death 
were not spared them. They would know fear and uncertainty, 
loneliness, banishment, enslavement. No evil that falls to men 
was too much for His priests to bear; at no point would He say: 
“enough’—except to sin. From sin, from the coldness of heart 
and the betrayal of trust He prayed they be preserved. 

“Sanctify them,” He prayed, “in truth.” (John 17, 17) Let 
them be clothed in holiness. Let them have unswerving faith and 
unconquerable hope. Let them master those dual qualities of 
mind and heart that seem irreconcilable; let them possess them 
in simplicity like the simplicity of God. Let them have childlike 
faith and vigorous understanding, meekness and humility with a 
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burning zeal, austerity and cheerfulness, careful prudence with 
absolute confidence in God’s providence. In one act let them 
grieve over sin and rejoice in pardon, deal out justice and again 
mercy. Let them ceaselessly strive to become perfect and quietly 
wait for God to perfect them. In one movement may they be 
completely detached and deeply concerned with the business of 
the world. May they rigorously follow the law of God and yet 
be all things to all men. May their purity be like that of the 
Mother of God. Above all, in all they think and say and do, let 
them be moved by divine charity, patient, kind, envying none, 
not dealing perversely, not puffed up or ambitious, not seeking 
their own or provoked to anger, thinking no evil but always re- 
joicing in truth. So Christ willed His priests to be— 

Then He continued His prayer: “And not for them only do 
I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
me.” (John 17, 20) Christ does not separate the preacher from 
the hearer; He included them together in His prayer for their 
salvation, showing that His one intention is the salvation of all 
men. And then He concluded His prayer. He gave again the ulti- 
mate, all-sufficient reason for which He had come on earth, 
taught, labored and suffered, for which also He would die. “As 
thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in 
us.” (John 17, 21) For this is the salvation of Jesus Christ, that 
those who believe in Him and do His Will may be united through 
Him to the Holy Trinity in unbroken communion of understand- 
ing and love in eternity. 

“When Jesus had said these things, he went forth with his 
disciples.” (John 18, 1) He went forth to His death, leaving the 
Church in the hands of His priests. 

This prayer of Christ is our prayer for the newly ordained 
brethren of St. Joseph’s and St. Albert’s Provinces. We extend 
also to their families and friends our sincere congratulations that 
out of their midst Christ has chosen the dispensers of His mys- 
teries. 

“Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name.” (John 17, 11) 


1 See I. Cor. 13, 46. 














SAINT THOMAS: FAITH AND REASON 


PATRICK REID, O.P. 


HO IS A SANE MAN? Everyone would like to think of 
himself as a living response to such a question. All of us 
will admit honestly that our intellectual powers have 
certain and definite limitations; but that we are not ra- 

tional and therefore insane is something that none of us has ever 
suspected—nor, we hope, have others. A modern author has de- 
fined a sane man as one who lives in the real world and tries to 
see what else exists in that world. He takes things as they are 
and recognizes their proper order—in a word, he faces the facts, 
both material and spiritual. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas was an eminently sane man. When 
the plain truth spoke, he listened in grateful silence; and when 
the First Truth spoke, that silence became reverent awe. Thomas 
heard the Word of Life with love, with such a love that he set 
about re-speaking that truth, as best he could, for all the world 
to hear. 

At this he was remarkably successful. A good part of his life 
was spent in defining clearly the respective spheres of faith and 
reason, and in declaring their ultimate harmony. Whenever men 
despaired at the idea of an irrevocable antagonism between the 
one and the other, St. Thomas would rise to propound his doc- 
trine that faith and reason can never be at odds. His own work 
is for us an amazing proof of his stand. If this position seems 
unquestionable today, it is due to our clear and sound view of 
both faith and reason, a view which we owe in no small measure 
to Thomas Aquinas. 


DISTINCTION WITHOUT OPPOSITION 


Above all, St. Thomas is a theologian, a champion of the 
faith. In his defense of Christian doctrine he is unflinching; in 
its exposition he is comprehensive, constructive, penetrating. 
Why, then, did he devote so much of his time to purely philo- 
sophical matters—to commentaries on Aristotle, for instance? 
Was it not because he longed to assemble all his allies in the 
battle for Christ? Chesterton remarks that St. Thomas did not 
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reconcile Christ to Aristotle; he reconciled Aristotle to Christ. 
Nor was he primarily interested in philosophy, precisely because 
philosophy is not primary. Recognizing philosophy as human 
wisdom, he described its foundations, method, and aim, but 
clearly distinguished it from the science of Revelation, which is 
Sacred Theology. We do not find in any of his works a body of 
complete philosophical concepts set out in their logical order. 
The Summa Theologica contains much of his philosophy, demon- 
strated according to the principles of philosophical argument, 
but presented according to the order of theology or Sacred Doc- 
trine. The same must be said of his Summa Contra Gentiles. In both 
works the starting point is God, from a knowledge of Whom St. 
Thomas proceeds to a study of creatures. But he is the Christian 
Doctor primarily in the aim or goal he set out to achieve. This 
supreme motive was to teach the truths of faith for the salvation 
of souls. Hence he did not disdain the homely, shrewd touch of 
Aristotle, when he could use the Greek for the Gospel. 

St. Thomas tells us himself why he bothered at all with the 
wisdom of the Greeks: “It is quite clearly false to say that as re- 
gards the truths of faith it makes no difference what we think 
about creatures, provided we have a correct knowledge of God. 
An error about created things can result in a false knowledge of 
God.”! Yet a reputable scientist exclaimed not long ago that 
there is no necessary connection between one’s personal reli- 
gious belief and his outlook on this world of ours! Remember 
our definition of sanity. 

According to some contemporaries, the Catholic faith exer- 
cises a stultifying influence on our powers of reasoning and 
habits of thought. St. Thomas would find little difficulty in dis- 
posing of such an objection, based as it is on an enormous igno- 
rance of reality. To put it bluntly, if we see anything at all— 
ourselves, other men, or the entire universe—without at the 
same time seeing God somewhere in the picture, then we are 
seeing it all wrong. The simple truth is that by the theological 
virtue of faith we are made absolutely certain of the all-impor- 
tant reality: the inescapable presence of God. 

Thomas himself was eminently a man of faith and pre-em- 
inently a teacher of the science of faith, namely, theology. With 
sure vision he saw how faith can be of inestimable service to 
reason. Revelation has disclosed the infinite riches of Divine 


1 Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. II, ch. 87. 
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Knowledge, and the light of Eternal Truth has illumined our up- 
lifted minds. Truths vitally necessary for the living of a fuller, 
more abundant life—one with a supremely happy ending—have 
been made available to all men, so that we rightly marvel that 
doctrines concerning the nature of God, the immortality of the 
soul and the duties of men, which the noblest intellects of an- 
tiquity could barely grasp, have become the truisms of the vil- 
lage school, the proverbs of the cottage and the lane. 

The great schoolmen of the Ages of Faith, as well as their 
successors in our own era, have had to suffer the absurd charge 
that they were afraid and contemptuous of using their natural 
reason. God gave man this faculty, although those who attack 
the men of faith rarely attribute the gift to its rightful Giver. 
Few would dare level this insult at the greatest of them, Thomas 
Aquinas, for he has boldly defended reason; in a sense, he has 
made an act of faith in reason. 

But why faith at all? Isn’t reason good enough? St. Thomas 
would agree that reason is splendid, perfectly competent as far 
as it goes. Unfortunately, it does not go far enough, and there 
are too many of us who cannot follow it very far anyway. Aside 
from the key fact that we are destined for supernatural happi- 
ness, we need faith on five solid counts, which the Angelic Doc- 
tor has set down for us. It is interesting to note that the holy 
Doctor culled these five reasons from the renowned Jewish mas- 
ter, Moses Maimonides. 

Faith is required, first of all, because of the profundity and 
subtlety of Divine Truth; secondly, because of the weakness of 
the human intellect ; and thirdly, because of the many preambles 
requisite for a knowledge of God. Few would be able to investi- 
gate, much less comprehend, such truths. A fourth reason why 
faith is so necessary is this: that the multitude who are unfitted 
for profound study might not lack a knowledge of those Divine 
Truths which, from the beginning, are required for right living. 
Finally, we need faith because of the numerous and distracting 
occupations which prevent our devoting much time to study and 
contemplation. 

No one dreams of denouncing a red light or danger sign as a 
brutal, crushing instrument designed to repress human rights 
and freedom. In the realm of natural reason, faith plays an 
analogous role, safeguarding us from the tragic blunder of in- 
tellectual presumption. St. Thomas states emphatically that: 
“Philosophy is wisdom as long as it is subject to Divine Wisdom; 
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but when it turns away from God, then it becomes foolishness.”? 
If we arrive at a conclusion which is contrary to faith, something 
must be wrong, either with our premises or our argumentation. 
For in recognizing the frontiers of the human mind, Aquinas 
recognized the beyond, thus enabling the Christian to formulate fides 
quaerens intellectum—faith seeking understanding. We proceed safely 
along the path of understanding only so long as we heed the sal- 
utary warnings of Divine Faith. 

The powers of reason were acknowledged by St. Thomas 
when he declared them capable of attaining certain truths con- 
cerning God, His existence and some of His attributes. But the 
Divine nature so infinitely exceeds our powers, that we do not 
know God at all, St. Thomas insists, if we do not admit that He 
surpasses all that we may think of Him. The most effective way 
of making us accept this incomprehensibleness was to reveal to 
us incomprehensible truths. The tremendous mysteries of Reve- 
lation are for us a powerful lesson in intellectual humility, and 
thus our faith profits as well as perfects our reason. Anyone who 
does not see this world, explained by St. Thomas with the utmost 
clarity of analysis, surrounded on all its borders by pathless 
mystery, does not do him justice. For the Angelic Doctor, the 
very order which we discover in all creation is itself interwoven 
with and crossed by mystery. Nor does he fail to remind us that 
thus far the effort of human thought has been unable to track 
down the essence of a single gnat. 


THE HARMONY OF FAITH AND REASON 


It is a cherished axiom of our Catholic faith that grace does 
not destroy but rather perfects nature. What is true here, in 
what may be called the order of being, is no less true in the order 
of knowledge. Fully aware of all the consequences of such an 
attitude, St. Thomas accepts simultaneously both his faith and 
his reason, each with all the demands proper to it. His thought 
never aims at achieving as economically as possible a superficial 
harmony between the conclusions of reason and the traditional 
teaching of faith. According to Thomas Aquinas, faith and reason 
can neither contradict nor ignore each other, nor be mutually 
confused. The very inalienability of their proper essences and 
functions guarantees that they may—and indeed must—come in 
contact without conflict and without confusion. 


2In I Cor. lect. 5. 
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The fundamental truth which underlies this position, which 
is the only sane, Catholic outlook, is that both faith and reasom 
derive from God, the Source of all truth. There can be no discord 
between the two, since both are subject to the measure of One 
Who cannot be the author of error. The light of natural reason 
can never cloud the light of Divine Faith, even though erring 
men may vainly attempt to do so. For such an attempt the holy 
doctor excoriates one Siger of Brabant, a Latin follower of the 
Arabian philosopher, Averrhoes. Siger had dared to say: “By 
reason I hold one thing . . . nevertheless, I firmly hold to the 
opposite by faith.” A house divided against itself must fall; but 
the truth of God, being one and ultimately simple, can suffer no 
corruption. Brabant’s Averrhoism was not two ways of finding 
one and the same truth; it was an underhanded way of pretend- 
ing that there are two truths. St. Thomas was willing to allow 
the one truth to be approached by two paths, precisely because 
he was sure there was only one truth, one Supreme Truth. 

He would certainly maintain that, although to believe reck- 
lessly is unsound, to believe is most reasonable, for it can be 
proved on solid rational grounds that God has spoken. When 
Thomas sets out to defend the mutual harmony of faith and 
reason, he begins by showing that all our knowledge comes from 
the power given us by God, the Author of Truth. Hence all so- 
calied refutations of the truths of faith are not at all of demon- 
strative value, but are at best of only apparent probability or 
even downright sophistic. 

St. Thomas knew that the supernatural could never be op- 
posed to the natural, so he never hesitated to apply the latter to 
the former. He failed to see how the study of God’s handiwork 
could in itself harm our knowledge of God. Consequently, he set 
down a three-fold use which Sacred Doctrine, the science of 
faith, can make of reason: Ist, to demonstrate the preambles of 
faith, such as the existence of God, the fact of Divine Revelation, 
authenticity of Sacred Scripture, etc.; 2nd, to give a clearer no- 
tion, by created similitudes, of the truths of faith; 3rd, to refute 
the enemies of faith. St. Augustine spoke of reason preceding, 
accompanying, and following upon faith: preceding it, by prov- 
ing the trustworthiness of the witnesses to Revelation; accom- 
panying it, by demonstrating the possibility, at least, of the 
truths proposed for our belief; following it, by defending, 
strengthening, and nourishing it. Thus an act of faith is essen- 
tially an act of reason and, for some, their failure in faith is 
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rooted in one of reason: thinking that the only evidence for a 
fact is the self-evidence of that fact. This role of reason in the 
profession and exercise of faith is summed up by Frank Sheed: 
“We believe all that God has said, and thus implicitly possess it. 
But that we may actually know it, we must use our intellect to 
find it.”8 


SERVIRE DEO REGNARE EST 


To serve God is to reign, according to St. Antoninus. Faith 
rules man’s natural reason with the dominion of true liberty, not 
the intolerable rule of tyranny. In using philosophy, the noblest 
achievement of reason, St. Thomas gave it not only life but 
further ennoblement. As Father Farrell says: “Philosophy is not 
superseded by the higher wisdom of theology, it is consecrated 
by that higher wisdom.*” Certain misguided sons of the Church, 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries at- 
tempted to defend the need of faith and were led to heresy 
against the rights of reason. The Church knew she could not be 
helped by her loving sons’ unconscious lies. She was battling for 
the truth: and so she condemned. Under four headings the Vati- 
can Council defined a number of doctrines as being, in the main, 
within the discovery of reason. Their fundamental statement 
was taken almost wholly from St. Thomas—who took it from 
Moses Maimonides! 

The Church has consistently recognized and acknowledged 
her faithful son, Thomas Aquinas, as the invincibly champion of 
the inviolable rights and ultimate harmony of man’s greatest 
intellectual gifts: in the natural order, reason, and in the super- 
natural order, faith. In his Encyclical letter Aeterni Patris, Pope 
Leo XIII paid tribute to this glorious office of our holy Domini- 
can Doctor: “Carefully distinguishing reason from faith, as is 
right, yet joining them together in a harmony of friendship, he 
so guarded the rights of each, that, as far as man is concerned, 
reason can now hardly rise higher than she rose, borne up in the 
flight of Thomas; and faith can hardly gain more helps and greater 
helps from reason than those which Thomas gave her.” 


3 Sheed, Frank J., Theology and Sanity (New York, 1946) Sheed & Ward, 
p. 334. 

4 Farrell, Walter, O.P., The Companion to the Summa (New York, 1941) 
Sheed & Ward Vol. I, p. 19. 
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SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH? 


KEVIN CARR, O.P. 


bt ROM THE very first moment the Catholic Church began 
her apostolic mission until the present time, her doc- 
trinal intransigence has always been a source of grief 
to those who do not accept her claims. One doctrine 
especially stands out as the target at which most of the attacks 
directed against her are first aimed. This most tender spot in the 
non-Catholic consciousness of the Church is her oft-reiterated 
claim to be the only church in which men can be saved. 

The psychological effect of such an assertion upon non- 
Catholics is quite understandable. For in that one phrase, “No 
salvation outside the Church,” they see the substance of the Catholic 
Church’s attitude toward non-Catholic communions. This is her 
evaluation of their worth as soul-saving institutions. That state 
of mind, however, is as nothing in comparison with what usually 
results when, as often happens, our separated brethren proceed 
from this declaration to a complete misunderstanding of Rome’s 
teaching regarding the salvation of individual non-Catholics. 
They reason that since those not in communion with Rome de- 
pend upon their own societies to aid them in attaining heavenly 
beatitude, the utter worthlessness of these institutions in the 
estimation of the Church likewise argues to the fact that anyone 
dependent upon them is also, in her eyes, foredoomed to the fires 
of hell. As a result of such reasoning, the ire of an outraged 
world has more than once been enkindled against the monster, 
Rome. It matters little whether the attackers believe in hell or 
not. The very idea of such a galling attitude of superiority and 
exclusiveness furnishes spirit enough, although doctrinal con- 
viction is lacking. 

That these recurrent storms of denunciation mean little to 
the Church is evidenced by the fact that she continues to pro- 
claim her exclusiveness as the sole means instituted by Christ 
for the salvation of men. She does, however, often explain the 
meaning of her doctrine in this matter for the benefit of those 
who have the good will to hear her. Recently she made it quite 
clear that she does not consider adherence to a non-Catholic sect 
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an automatic cause for damnation. Consequently, for a time at 
least, she will be spared attack from this quarter until the mem- 
ory of the pronouncement has grown dim. 


Yet such a declaration of the possibility of salvation for non- 
Catholics, if not properly understood, may easily give rise to an- 
other error into which many people, even Catholics, fall. Due to 
the complexity of the question and the apparent contradiction 
involved, they arrive at this conclusion: after declaring for cen- 
turies that outside of her communion no one can attain heaven, 
the Catholic Church now states that every non-Catholic who is 
in good faith and who follows the dictates of his conscience, will 
be saved. But this latter declaration seems to contradict the first. 
Therefore the Catholic Church must be discarding the old line of 
thought and turning to a more liberal doctrine. 

Many a non-Catholic probably sighs with relief as he sees— 
or thinks he sees—the Church of Rome finally climb on the band- 
wagon and jettison that “relic of medieval intolerance,” which 
has risen so often in the past to vex his protesting forbears. 
Many a Catholic, struggling to solve the apparent contradiction 
in doctrine, probably falls into the same error, or, if well in- 
structed in the truth that Christ’s Church cannot contradict her- 
self, at least hopes that no one will call upon him for an explanation. 

The error is understandable, at least on the part of non- 
Catholics, but it is obviously dangerous because of the religious 
indifferentism which may arise from it. Superficially, these doc- 
trines do seem to contradict each other. Therefore, a further ex- 
planation is necessary to show that in reality they are not op- 
posed, that the Church has not sacrificed either one, but that 
their apparent discordance can be reconciled. However, first we 
should see what foundation each has had in the history of the 
Church. 

Concerning the first; the formula, “No salvation outside the 
Church,” was first used by St. Cyprian in the third century,! and later 
adopted by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). From the very 
beginning, however, the Church has asserted her claim to be the 
only source of salvation for men. Christ Himself, as Head of the 
Church, provided the basis for it not only by instituting the 
Church, but also when he told the disciples to regard any man 
who would not hear the Church as a heathen and a publican? 





1Ep. 73, 2. 
2 Cf. Matt. 18:17. 
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and again when He declared, “He who heareth you, heareth Me; 
he who despiseth you, despiseth Me.” (Luke 10, 16) He placed 
as a necessary condition for salvation not only faith in Himself, 
but also incorporation into the visible society He instituted. Thus, the 
Catholic Church, realizing with St. Peter that salvation comes 
through Christ alone,’ and that it is the merits of His crucifixion 
applied to each soul that makes it worthy of heaven, also knows 
that these merits flow into mens’ souls through her ministry 
alone. She is conscious of the fact that the principal fonts of the 
graces of the Redemption, the Mass and the Sacraments, have 
been given into her custody. Consequently, men can grasp Christ 
and attain incorporation into His Mystical Body only through 
her. 

This doctrine is emphasized throughout the Acts and 
Epistles. St. Peter compares the Church to the Ark of Noe, out- 
side of which all were lost.* St. Paul constantly speaks of the 
salvation that has come to the gentiles through Christ and His 
Church.® The same thought is expressed by the Fathers. St. Iranaeus 
declares, “. . . In the Church, St. Paul tells us, God has set 
apostles, prophets, teachers, and all other means through which 
the spirit works, of which all those are not partakers, who do not 
join themselves to the Church, but defraud themselves of life.’’® 
St. Cyprian is even more forceful: “No one can have God for his 
Father who has not the Church for his mother” ;7 “No man can 
be saved except in the Church.”® Christian tradition has never 
wearied of insisting upon it. In 1208 Pope Innocent III obliged 
converted Waldenses to a profession of faith containing this 
phrase: “We believe in our hearts, and we confess with our lips | 
one and only one Church, not that of the heretics, but the Ro- 
man, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, outside of which no 
one can be saved.”® Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, 
all of them emphasizing the fact of the Church’s consciousness 
of her Divine foundation and absolute necessity in the economy 
of salvation. Perhaps the most forceful document on this point 





3 Cf. Acts 4:12. 

4Cf. I Pet. 3:20-21. 

5 Cf. Rom. 1:5-8; 4: 12-25; 1 Cor. 1:24; 12:13. 
Gal. 1:1-6; Eph. 1:2-8; 1 Thess. 2, etc. 

6 Treatise against Heresies, bk. 3, ch. 24, I. 

TEp. 74:7. 

8 Ep. 4:4. 

9 Enchiridion Symbolorum, Denzinger-Bannwart 423 
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in modern times is the allocution, Singulari Nos of Dec. 9, 1854. In it 
Pius IX refers to the idea that those outside the Church can hope 
for “eternal life, as a “pernicious error,” and exhorts the bishops 
to vigilance, lest, “. . . this impious and baleful opinion” find a 
permanent place in the thought of many Catholics. Finally the 
Pontiff declares, “It must be held as an article of faith that out- 
side the Apostolic Roman Church no one can be saved, for she is 
the one and only ark of salvation, which unless one gain en- 
trance into it, he must perish in the deluge.?° 

Thus the Church is most definite in her reply to the question 
of the possibility of the adoption of a more “tolerant” attitude 
toward other communions which have been established in antag- 
onism to her, the Mystical Body of Christ. They will always ap- 
pear to her for what they are: institutions which have not arisen 
from Christ, but which have purely human and often anti-Christian 
sources. 

The apparently opposite line of doctrine also has a firm basis 
in Scripture and Catholic teaching. For example, St. Paul 
taught that God desires all men to be saved.! It is the conse- 
quent refusal of a free but perverse will to accept Divine grace 
that causes damnation. In 1610 Pope Alexander VIII condemned 
the proposition of Arnould, the Jansenist, which stated that 
Jews, heretics, and all other non-Catholics receive absolutely no 
grace from Jesus Christ. In 1713 Clement XI in his bull Unigenitus 
denounced the same error of Quesnel. The Church has always 
taught that no one is lost except through his own fault, that in- 
vincible ignorance never causes damnation.!* 

The same Pope Pius IX who uttered the forceful declaration 
quoted above, also said: “We all know that those who are invin- 
cibly ignorant of our religion and who nevertheless lead an hon- 
est and upright life, can, under the influence of Divine light and 
grace, attain to eternal life; for God, Who knows and sees the 
mind, the heart, the thoughts and the dispositions of every man, 
cannot in his infinite bounty and clemency, permit anyone to 





10 Tbid. 1646-1647. 

11'Cr. Rom. 1:16: If Cor: 5:15: I Tim 2:4. 

12 Invincible ignorance is that state of mind wherein a person, through no 
fault of his own, lacks certain knowledge, which if possessed, would cause him 
to embrace a good (in this case the Catholic Church), or deter him from acting 
eed to that truth. It presupposes good will. Cf. Summa Theologica I-II, 

M6, a. 8: 
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suffer eternal punishment who is not guilty through his own 
fault.””28 

Consequently, there is no doubt about this matter either. 
Non-Catholics who lead just lives according to the knowledge 
they possess, can receive the saving grace of Christ’s Redemp- 
tion, even though they are unaware of the necessity of visible 
membership in the Catholic Church. On more than one occasion, 
Rome has been quick to denounce any opinion to the contrary. 
However, from what has been said, it is obvious that this igno- 
rance, in order to excuse, must not be the result of obstinate 
refusal to see the truth, but must stem from causes beyond the 
control of the individual. In other words, good will is the neces- 
sary fundament for the reception of God’s mercy. 

Thus in every age of the Church, men have been confronted 
with two tenets of faith, one apparently in opposition to the 
other. There have been those who, unmindful of the infallibility 
of the teaching Church or erroneously considering one or the 
other doctrine as merely private theological opinion, have sought 
to solve the problem by discarding the doctrine which least suited 
them. But this is no solution; it is heresy. On the other hand, 
orthodox theologians, reasoning from the declarations of the 
Church, from her nature and divine mission, and from their 
knowledge of God’s mercy, have explained the two doctrines and 
have shown their consonance. If perhaps, all the intricacies of 
the question are still not solved to everyone’s complete satis- 
faction, it must be remembered that we are dealing here with 
mysteries, including God’s infinite mercy. He Himself has said 
that He does not desire the eternal death of man, but rather his 
eternal happiness, but He has also instituted a visible Church as 
the necessary means for obtaining this mercy. It remains for us, 
then, to discover how these theologians show that the Catholic 
Church’s absolute necessity for salvation does not conflict with 
the boundless mercy God has toward all men. 

First of all, it is of primary importance to realize that the 
declaration, “No salvation outside the Church,” is not directed against 
any individual non-Catholics precisely as they are individual per- 
sons. It is not the office of the Church to condemn anyone to hell, 
for she cannot know the ultimate dispositions of souls which de- 
termine their fate in the next life. Rather, it is aimed at non- 
Catholic communions insofar as they are non-Catholic. It is a 


13 Denz. 1677. 
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concise formulation of the truth that there is but one Holy, 
Apostolic, Catholic Church, which possesses and dispenses the 
grace of the Redemption in all its fullness, and that every sep- 
arated church, or any cult which has not Christ for its head, 
stands outside His grace. Insofar as it is separate from Christ 
and His Mystical Body, the Church, it is essentially unfruitful in 
supernatural good. It cannot be a mediator between God and 
man and, because it is separate, its adherents cannot obtain sal- 
vation through it. 

How then are non-Catholics able to receive God’s grace, if 
they are separated from visible communion with the only means 
of grace, the Catholic Church? The answer is simple and startling. 
They receive grace and salvation insofar as they are Catholics! 
This is another “contradiction” which needs explaining. 

When the heretical and schismatic communions broke away 
from the true Church, they retained a part (more or less, de- 
pending on the sect), of the original Catholic doctrine and means 
of grace. Primary among these means is the sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and in the schismatic churches, all the sacraments. Thus 
dissidents obtain grace, not because of the character of their 
own separated churches, but rather in spite of it. It is that which 
is Catholic in them and not their own which saves. Consequently, 
our separated brethren owe any faint glimmering of truth they 
may possess to the Catholic Church, for the power of Christ al- 
ways works through the unity of His Mystical Body, the Church. 
Therefore, because the non-Catholic does receive this grace 
through the Church, he must be a member of that Church in 
some way. 

The same can be said of the Jew, Mohammedan, or pagan who 
has never had the Gospel preached to him. For it is the Church’s 
teaching that, in addition to the ordinary means of salvation, the 
boundless mercy of God supplies extraordinary ways. By these, 
at some time or another, He gives every man who lives in invin- 
cible ignorance of the Church’s necessity for salvation, at least 
one opportunity to be saved. The workings of God in these souls 
are of course mysterious, and He has revealed nothing of them. 
This much we know: these extraordinary means raise the soul 
to the supernatural plane, are the channels of whatever graces 
the divine bounty bestows, and furnish the soul, sooner or later, 
with a knowledge of the truths necessary for salvation. Whether or 


14 These truths are: belief in the existence of God, Divine Providence, the 
Trinity, and the Incarnation. cfr. Summa Theologica II-II, Q. 2, a. 7, 8. 
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not these means are often accepted is something known only to 
God. If they are received and justifying grace flows into the soul, 
then that person, too, is incorporated in some manner into the Body 
of Christ. 

It is obvious, however, that these non-Catholics do not enjoy 
membership in the Church to the same extent as those in visible 
communion with Rome, who possesses the entire Faith of Christ. 
Therefore, it is necessary to determine in what sense they are 
Catholics. To do this we must turn to the traditional teaching of 
theologians regarding the body and soul of the Church. 

The Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is, in an analog- 

ical sense, similar to the body of a man. As a living organism, it 
is composed of a plurality of living members with Christ as its 
Head,’° all quickened and governed by a single living principle. 
This principle or soul is the Holy Spirit. Thus, St. Thomas says: 
“As in a man there is one soul and one body, yet a diversity of 
members, so the Catholic Church is one body and has different 
members. The soul which quickens this body is the Holy Ghost.?® 
Membership in this body is effected by the sacrament of Bap- 
tism, presupposing, of course, faith in Christ. St. Paul confirms 
this in his first Epistle to the Corinthians: “For in one Spirit we 
are all baptized in one body. . .” (1 Cor. 12, 13) Likewise, Pope 
_Eugene IV and the Council of Florence declared: “We are made 
members of Christ and the Body of His Church by Baptism.”?7 
Therefore, every person sacramentally baptized belongs to the 
body of the Church in virtue of this sacrament. 

In regard to the soul of the Church anyone who is in the 
state of sanctifying grace has the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, 
dwelling in his soul. Thus, since he is animated supernaturally by 
this Spirit Who is the Soul of the Church, he can rightly be said 
to belong to the soul of the Church. 

Applying this distinction first of all to the members of the 
Catholic communion who profess the Faith of Christ and are in 
the state of grace, we find that these belong both to the body and 
soul of the Church. Theirs is the perfect union with Christ, re- 
ceiving as they do, the full benefit of the fruits of the Redemp- 
tion and the totality of divine revelation in its original purity. 
Then there are those Catholics who, though they still belong to 





15] Cor. 12:12-27; Eph. 1:22; 5:23; Coll. 1:18; 2:10. 
16 Exposition of the Creed, Art. 9. 
17 Decretum pro Armenis, Denz. 696. 
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the visible Catholic communion, have nevertheless lost sanctify- 
ing grace by mortal sin. These have forfeited membership in the 
Church’s soul since they are no longer vivified by the Holy 
Ghost. Even their membership in the visible body of the Church 
is imperfect, for they are dead members.'® Lastly, there are 
those non-Catholics, invincibly ignorant of the necessity of com- 
munion with the Catholic Church, and yet sanctified through that 
Church. These are members of her soul in varying degrees, de- 
pending upon the truth and grace they have received. For, all 
these things being equal, it is obvious that members of the schis- 
matic communions have a greater deposit of truth, and access to 
the means of grace than Mohammedans or pagans. 

Yet over and above this, the justified non-Catholic must also 
have some attachment to the body of the Church. The distinction 
of membership in the soul is meaningless if this membership is 
considered as something apart, with no relation at all to the 
body. For it is the nature of a soul, when it is acting as the vivi- 
fying principle of a body, to be essentially conjoined to that 
body. Moreover, the whole tenor of the tradition regarding sal- 
vation through the Church seems to regard membership in the 
body as absolutely necessary.!® Therefore, in speaking of non- 
Catholics as members of the Church’s soul, we cannot rest simply 
in the idea that they are a sort of invisible Church, having no 
relation at all to the visible body of Christ. Their very member- 
ship in the soul implies some sort of membership in the body. 

This problem is a complex one, but many theologians ad- 
vance this solution. The non-Catholic striving to act according 
to the lights of his conscience and to any meager glimmerings 
of truth he may possess, explicitly desires to do everything nec- 
essary for salvation. His will, then, is in conformity with the Di- 
vine Will. He may possess a few crumbs of truth, or he may be 
as yet entirely ignorant of God as we know Him. But his will is 
so ordered, that did he know all that God wills, he would imme- 
diately desire that the Divine Will be done in all things. Hence, 
he would explicitly desire the means which God has ordained for 
supernatural life: membership in the visible body of the Catholic 
Church. Thus, by explicitly wishing to conform to the truth as 





18 Summa Theologica, III, Q. 8, Art. 3. 

19 Very explicit testimony to this necessity is contained in the bull Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII (1302): “We declare, assert, define, and pronounce 
that submission to the Roman Pontiff is absolutely necessary for every human 
being who wishes to be saved.”—Denz. 469 
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he knows it, he implicitly desires membership in the body of the 
Church. Now since this union with the body is effected through 
Baptism, he implicitly desires this sacrament, and therefore, is 
said to have Baptism of desire. And God, Who knows the dis- 
positions of the hearts of men, in His mercy, makes this implicit 
desire equivalent to actual membership in the communion of the 
faithful. 

It may be noted also that the validly baptised non-Catholic 
has a relation to the body of the Church in virtue of the charac- 
ter of the sacrament he has received. For, as has been pointed 
out, membership in the Body of Christ is brought about by Bap- 
tism. Now the character of this sacrament is an indelible thing. 
Since it cannot be erased by any repudiation, explicit or implicit, 
a baptized person, by reason of the sacramental character, is a 
member of the body of the Church, regardless of what dissident 
sect he may profess. The fact of his adhering to the non-Catholic 
sect does constitute an obstacle to complete, visible commun- 
ion, and hence the membership is imperfect. Yet, he is, “by 
right and exigence of the character,””° still radically attached to 
the Catholic Church.” As a result, despite his separateness, he is 
still by right (jure et debito) a subject of the Church, and she can 
legislate in his regard. 

Thus, the consonance of these two teachings of the Church 
on salvation is evident to some degree. Anyone who is saved or 
who is here and now worthy of salvation, regardless of the vis- 
ible organization to which he belongs, which by its deviation 
from Christ’s Body separates him from perfect communion with 
the Savior, is saved through his membership, imperfect though 
it is, in the Catholic Church. He is saved by that which he does 
not know. However, the conclusion must not be drawn from this 
that salvation is therefore comparatively easy for one ignorant 
of the Church. It is true that he may be ignorant of many of the 
divine precepts and consequently their infraction may not be 
sinful for him, but it is also true that he has a conscience and 
that the natural law is, so to speak, written in his heart. He 
usually possesses none of the life-giving sacraments, without 
which it is impossible to continue in the state of grace for any 
length of time. Our grasp upon grace and our chances of regain- 





20 Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi, Vol. I, p. 277. 
21Cf. Who Belongs to The Mystical Body, Victor White, O.P., Orate 
Fratres, Nov. 2, 1941, p. 554. 
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ing it when lost, are infinitely better than his. Is it any wonder 
that St. Paul never ceased to marvel at the predilection of God 
for us, who possess the spiritual wealth of the true faith? 

It is this realization of what we Catholics have and what the 
others have not that has engendered in the Church this con- 
sciousness of herself as the only Ark of Salvation. It has also 
given her an unquenchable desire to bring the light of the truth 
she possesses to those countless souls, the poorest of the poor, 
who without knowing it, sit in the shadow of death. She cannot 
rest in the knowledge that some few, by the mercy of God, are 
enabled in an extraordinary way, to partake of the bountiful 
graces which she alone possesses. There are always the others, 
who, with their fallen nature and ignorance, are anchored in the 
mire of vice without the desire or the means to free themselves. 
That is why her quest for souls has known no ending . . . why, 
despite the clamors of her enemies, she continues to proclaim 
herself as the one true Church of Christ; in order that the chil- 
dren of death may see her, believe, and entering in, be saved as 
their Savior intended they should be saved, through the unity of 
His Mystical Body on earth, the Catholic Church. 
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THE ROAD TO SAINTHOOD 


JORDAN LACEY, O.P. 


JiHEN THE GENERAL CHAPTER of the Dominican 
bp} «Order convened in Washington last fall, the Capitular 
Fathers studied the report on the causes of canonization 
of certain Blesseds of our Order. The Chapter was in- 
formed of their present status before the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites by a letter from the Postulator General of Causes, the 
Very Reverend Christopher M. Berutti, O.P. In his letter Father 
Berutti presented a brief summary of the causes and exhorted 
the Capitular Fathers to work ardently towards their speedy 
completion. It is his prayer and hope that soon other illustrious 
names will be added to the ranks of the great Dominican Saints. 
Some of the Blesseds have advanced far on the difficult road to 
canonization, while other causes have not been as fortunate. This 
will perhaps become clearer from the following digest of the 
process of canonization and the official report on the Dominican 
Blesseds as given by Father Berutti. 

Today the process of canonization is set in a strict form by 
the Church. Causes of Blesseds who died between 1181 and 1534 
may be promoted by what is called the Extraordinary Process; 
all later causes must undergo the Ordinary Process. In the Code 
of Canon Law there is nothing explicit about this Extraordinary 
Process for canonization. However, many canons deal with this 
process in causes for beatification and it seems that it may be 
applied for canonization, for it was used in the canonization of 
St. Albert the Great and St. Margaret of Hungary. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY PROCESS 


The Extraordinary Process is known as the way of cult. To 
advance a cause by this process, it must be proved that the 
Blessed is already venerated as a Saint and has been so vener- 
ated down the ages. As most of these causes are historical it is 
necessary that two conditions be fulfilled before this process 
may be employed. First, the Blessed must have died between 
1181 and 1534; second, there must be a complete lack of records 
giving the testimony of contemporary witnesses of the miracles 
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performed through the Blessed’s intercession. To determine 
these conditions, the cause may be referred to the Historical 
Section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which will inves- 
tigate the life and writings of the Blessed as gathered from 
sources other than authentic testimony. If, in the judgment of 
the Sacred Congregation, these conditions are fulfilled, the cause 
may proceed to equivalent, but not to solemn and formal canon- 
ization. 


THE ORDINARY PROCESS 


The Ordinary Process or process of non-cult is the most 
common method of procedure today. Before this can begin, the 
person proposed for canonization must have already received the 
honors of beatification either formally and solemnly or equiv- 
alently. For the canonization of those who have been formally 
beatified two additional miracles are required after beatification ; 
for those equivalently beatified, three are needed. To begin this 
process, it is required that at least one of these have already 
been performed. When it is reported, the Postulator of the cause 
petitions the Sacred Congregation of Rites to reopen the process 
which will eventually lead to canonization. If the members of 
the Sacred Congregation find it advisable they will cast a favor- 
able vote (which is merely consultative, as are all the decisions 
which are forwarded to the Pope) and present it to the Holy 
Father, who alone has the power and authority of granting per- 
mission to reopen a cause. Then follows an intensive investiga- 
tion of the reported miracles. The first phase of the investigation 
is held at the place where they occurred, and all the testimony 
regarding the miracles themselves and the persons involved is 
minutely recorded under oath. The testimony of two doctors 
must be obtained to the effect that the cures were complete and 
that they cannot be attributed to natural causes. 

When his data has been gathered and notarized, it is for- 
warded to the Sacred Congregation, where the second phase of 
the investigation begins. The record of the process, as it was 
carried out at the place where the miracle was reported, must be 
examined to see that everything was done according to Canon 
Law. Then the findings themselves must be examined in three 
distinct convocations or meetings of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. The first examination is made at the Ante-preparatory 
Congregation which is held before the Cardinal Ponens (who is 
in charge of the entire cause) and the official prelates and con- 
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sultors. It is at this meeting that the testimony of the doctors 
who examined the cures is given to medical experts in Rome. If 
both experts reject the cures, the process is brought to a close. 
If only one is unfavorable, then the two new experts must give 
testimony at the second congregation. 

This second meeting, called the Preparatory Congregation, 
is held at the Vatican Palace. All the Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites attend, and during its session further diffi- 
culties, raised by the Defender of the Faith (Devil’s Advocate) 
and the attending Cardinals, must be answered by the Advocate 
of the cause. The report of this assembly is then forwarded to 
the Holy Father. 

The last of these meetings held to discuss the miracles is 
the General Congregation. This is also held at the Vatican Pal- 
ace, but with the Holy Father present. All the matter previously 
gathered is again discussed and weighed by the Prelates. Finally, 
each writes his decision and if the majority is favorable, they 
beseech the Holy Father to grant the title of Saint to the 
Blessed. When this three-fold congregation has completed its 
examination, the authenticity of the miracles is proved. There 
remains, however, the question of the opportuneness of pro- 
claiming the Blessed a Saint at this time. This question, known 
as the de tuto judgment, must be discussed at another General 
Congregation at which the Pope presides. If the vote of the Car- 
dinals is again favorable, His Holiness will call a Consistory, dis- 
close his intention of proclaiming a new Saint, and then issue a 
decree to this effect. 

This, in a brief and summary form, is the way the Ordinary 
Process of canonization proceeds. There are many details not re- 
lated here which must be fulfilled for the validity of the process. 
Problems must be solved, objections answered, facts verified, 
and because of these and other difficulties, many causes take 
years to be completed. 

Four processes are of special interest to the Dominican Or- 
der at this time. Two concern Blessed Imelda and Blessed Martin 
de Porres, who are well known in this country; the others 
Blessed Innocent V (Peter of Tarantasia) and Blessed Gregory 
X, are better known in Europe. All four causes are advancing on 
the long and devious road to canonization. 


BLESSED IMELDA 
Almost five centuries after her death, Blessed Imelda was 
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equivalently beatified in 1826. Still another century was to pass 
before the renewal of her cause by a decree dated January 12, 
1921, and only a few years ago, on March 28, 1941, the validity 
of the canonical process of two cures accredited to her interces- 
sion was established. The Ante-preparatory Congregation which 
judged them was held on January 10, 1942. At the Preparatory 
sessions of March 19, 1942 and November 23, 1943 further dis- 
cussion about their validity was held. When the General Congre- 
gation convenes to discuss Blessed Imelda’s cause, the Historical 
Section of the Sacred Congregation will propose some doubts 
about her life and holy death which must be answered before her 
cause can proceed. 


BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES 


After many years of tireless investigation, Blessed Martin 
was solemnly beatified in the summer of 1837, but it was not 
until June of 1926 that his cause was resumed. Two cures, one in 
South Africa and the other in Detroit, were investigated, but 
neither was sufficiently substantiated. Both medical experts re- 
jected the cure in Detroit, whereas only one vouched for that in 
South Africa. So the process of Blessed Martin, the Blessed 
whom so many Americans implore and venerate, has not ad- 
vanced beyond the first step required for canonization. It seems 
most unlikely that he will be canonized during the Holy Year, as 
many had hoped. 


BLESSED INNOCENT V 


Pope Leo XIII equivalently beatified Blessed Innocent on 
March 14, 1898. His process to canonization was renewed by or- 
der of Pope Pius XII in March, 1943. When the petition was pre- 
sented to the Sacred Congregation, it was with the desire and 
hope that Blessed Innocent’s process would be that of the Ex- 
traordinary way, as had been his beatification. At the present 
time the Historical Section is investigating the life and works of 
Blessed Innocent. If its report is favorable, then perhaps his 
cause will advance to equivalent canonization with the added 
title of Doctor of the Church. It is interesting to note that 
Blessed Innocent’s process is similar to that of St. Margaret of 
Hungary, whose cause he himself introduced in 1276, during the 
few months of his Pontificate. 
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BLESSED GREGORY X 


Although Blessed Gregory was not a Dominican, he was a 
loyal friend of the Order. As a token of its gratitude, the Do- 
minican Order is fostering Blessed Gregory’s cause. When his 
process was resumed on November 7, 1944, it was thought that 
he would be equivalently canonized. Since then, however, docu- 
ments have been found which show that during the seventeenth 
century, canonical processes were held about miracles attributed 
to him. These documents are now in the Historical Section of 
the Sacred Congregation, and when a decision is reached con- 
cerning them, it will then be determined whether Blessed Greg- 
ory’s cause shall proceed to solemn or to equivalent canonization. 

These four Blesseds are the most advanced of the causes 
for canonization. There are others, however, whose causes will 
be resumed when the necessary miracles are reported. Among 
them are Blessed Francis Capillas and Blessed Henry Suso. 

Besides these Blesseds, there are three Servants of God 
(those who are not yet beatified) whose causes are of special 
interest to us. At the present time their causes are at various 
stages in the process of beatification. The cause of the Tonkin 
Martyrs is rapidly nearing completion and there is hope that 
they may be beatified this year. Among these twenty-five mar- 
tyrs are two Bishops, Joseph D. Sanjurjo and Melchior G. Sam- 
pedro. The second cause is that of Father Hyacinth Marie Cor- 
mier, the seventy-sixth Master General of the Dominican Order, 
who died in 1916. His cause is making progress but there still 
remain many things to be accomplished before he will be beati- 
fied. The third cause has only recently been started and is as yet 
far from completion. It is that of Sister Margaret Hallahan, 
foundress of the English Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena 
of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 

Such, in general, is the present status of the Dominican 
causes before the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Father Berutti 
urges us to help advance these causes by work and prayer. Few 
of us will be able to take part in the actual work of the pro- 
cesses ; we can, however, help the causes by increasing our devo- 
tion to these Blesseds and Servants of God and joining in prayer 
for their canonization. It should be our desire and prayer that 
soon they will receive a cherished place among our glorious 
brothers and sisters already canonized. 
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*: THE REVEREND JOSEPH MATTHEW STANTON, O.P. > 


Father Stanton died in Good Samaritan Hospital, Zanesville, 
Ohio, on March 14, 1950, after patiently enduring a long illness. 

Born on October 25, 1876, in Buffalo, New York, he was the 
fourth of the twelve children of Patrick Edward and Catherine 
(Doran) Stanton. His early education was acquired at Holy Angels 
School in Buffalo. After attending Canisius College in Buffalo and 
the diocesan Seminary in Montreal, Canada, he entered the Order of 
Preachers, receiving the habit at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, on October 7, 1898. Pronouncing his simple vows on October 
8, 1899, he completed his philosophical and theological studies at St. 
Rose and at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. In the cathedral at 
Columbus, Ohio, Father Stanton was ordained on December 20, 1902, 
by the Most Rev. Henry Moeller, later Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

After two more years of study at St. Joseph’s, Father Stanton 
was assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York, in 1904, and 
was soon appointed to the Eastern Mission Band. In 1910, he was 
assigned to St. Mary’s, New Haven, Conn., where he continued his 
work as a missionary. In 1916, he was appointed Head of the West- 
ern Mission Band, with headquarters at Holy Rosary, Minneapolis, 
Minn., where he earned great renown as a missionary and retreat 
master. In 1919, Father Stanton began to serve the diocese of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, and later, the archdiocese of Cincinnati. He 
retired in 1945 and served as chaplain to the Dominican Sisters at 
Dayton, Ohio. Father Stanton returned to the Order of Preachers 
and received the habit again at St. Rose Priory on October 4, 1948. 
He pronounced his simple vows on October 5, 1949, and was sent to 
St. Joseph’s soon afterward. 

On March 17, 1950, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated 
at St. Joseph’s. The celebrant of the Mass was the Very Rev. James 
J. McLarney, O.P.; the Very Rev. Joseph B. Briggs, O.P., was dea- 
con, and the Very Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogy 
was preached by the Very Rev. John H. Healy, O.P., P.G., a life-long 
confrere of the deceased. In addition to the many Dominican and 
diocesan priests, the Right Rev. Clarence G. Issenmann, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the diocese of Cincinnati, the Right Rev. Matthias F. Heyker 
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of Dayton, and the Very Rev. Joseph Stanton, O.M.I., a cousin, 
assisted at the Mass. Messages of condolence were received from 
Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, Bishop William T. 
Mulloy of Covington, and Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck. Fif- 
teen Dominican Sisters and thirty relatives of Father Stanton were 
also in attendance, including a sister, Sister Mary Catherine, of Christ 
the King Convent, Atlanta, Georgia. 

At the grave, in the community cemetery, the Very Rev. James 
J. McLarney, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s, conducted the final abso- 
lution. 

Dominicana extends sympathy to the brother, sisters, and friends 
of Father Stanton. May he rest in peace. 


THE VERY REVEREND JOHN AMBROSE McHUGH, O.P., S.T.M. 
sy ay 


Father McHugh died in St. Agnes Hospital, White Plains, New 
York, on April 9, 1950, after a short illness. 

Born on November 2, 1880, in Louisville, Kentucky, he was one 
of the nine children of Patrick and Sarah (Garry) McHugh. His 
early education was acquired at St. Xavier’s Institute in Louisville. 
After attending St. Xavier’s College there, he entered the Order of 
Preachers, receiving the habit at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, on September 10, 1897. Pronouncing his vows on October 4, 
1898, he completed his philosophical and theological studies at St. 
Rose and at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. Father McHugh 
was ordained in the cathedral at Columbus, Ohio, on June 29, 1905, 
by the Most Reverend James J. Hartley. 

After one year at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., Father McHugh was sent abroad for further studies. He re- 
ceived the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology at the University of 
the Minerva in Rome in 1907, and attended the University of Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland in 1908. Father McHugh returned to the House 
of Studies in Washington in 1908, where he taught theology until 
1915, when he was assigned to Holy Rosary Vicariate, Hawthorne, 
New York. From 1915 until his last illness, he taught philosophy and 
theology at the Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York, and at 
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the time of his death, was pastor of Holy Rosary Church in Haw- 
thorne. 

Father McHugh received the degree of Bachelor in Sacred 
Theology at the Angelicum in Rome in 1924, the degree of Doctor of 
Letters from Gonzaga College, Washington, in 1925, and that of 
Master in Sacred Theology at the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, in 1931. From 1916 until his death, he served as joint 
editor-in-chief of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. He was also a 
member of the editorial board for the revision of the English Catholic 
Bible, and from 1938 to 1939, was president of the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. Father McHugh was the sole author of three 
books, and co-author of twenty-two others with his life-long associate, 
the Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M. 

On April 11, 1950, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated at 
Holy Rosary Church, Hawthorne, N. Y. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P.; the Rev. W. D. Moriarty, 
O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. J. T. McKenna, O.P., subdeacon. 
The eulogy was preached by the Very Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P., P.G. 
The Most Rev. Joseph F. Flannelly, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
was present at the Mass and imparted the final absolution. 

On April 12, 1950, another Solemn Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated at Maryknoll by the Very Rev. John W. Comber, M.M. The 
absolution was given by the Very Rev. Thomas F. Walsh, M.M., 
representing Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior of Maryknoll. The 
eulogist at Maryknoll was the Rev. John M. McConnell, M.M., who 
said in part: 

“For thirty-five years Father McHugh carried out his Dominican 
vocation by handing on to us the revealed truth he had meditated, the 
heavenly wisdom in which he was always advancing. Contemplata 
tradere, to hand on the truth one has absorbed in contemplation : how 
could we better describe his years with us? Nor did the fact that he 
was teaching Maryknollers conflict with his vocation. Indeed, we 
might almost say that it was a kind of privileged fulfillment of it. We 
of Maryknoll owe much to the Dominican Fathers of the Province of 
St. Joseph, but in giving us Fathers McHugh and Callan, and others 
also, they were but following an age-old and ageless tradition of their 
Order. From the earliest days of the Dominican to the early days of 
Maryknoll, many religious orders (among others, Mercedarians, Ser- 
vites, Passionists, Jesuits) have been indebted to the Dominicans for 
help in their beginnings when help was most needed. They think of 
the Church first, and no Dominican can be an exile when he is work- 
ing for the Church. It is not the Dominican way to resent the growth 
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of another order as an encroachment on their own, or the birth of 
another as a threat to their life. Father McHugh’s body will rest in 
our cemetery, near the graves of our founders to whom his very pres- 
ence long ago was a sign of God’s blessings as well as a welcome sup- 
port. We wanted it so, no less than did he; and it is a final favor of 
his superiors that so it is to be. May his grave be a reminder to us, not 
only of our obligation to pray for his soul, but also of our debt to the 
Order which he loved and served while and by loving and serving 
Maryknoll.” 

In addition to many other Dominican, Maryknoll, and diocesan 
priests, the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, and the Rt. Rev. William P. Fraser assisted at both 
Masses. Also in attendance were many relatives and friends of 
Father McHugh. 

At the grave, in the Maryknoll cemetery at Ossining, N. Y., the 
Very Rev. Thomas F. Walsh, M.M., conducted the final blessing. 

To the brothers, sisters, and friends of Father McHugh, Domin- 
icana extends sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


THE MOST REVEREND JOHN TIMOTHY McNICHOLAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


sy i 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI 


Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in Cincinnati, Ohio on April 22, 1950. 

Born on December 15, 1877, in Kiltimagh, County Mayo, Ire- 
land, he was the youngest of the eight children of Patrick J. and 
Mary (Mullany) McNicholas. His early education was acquired at 
Immaculate Heart of Mary School in Chester, Pa. After attending 
St. Joseph’s College in Philadelphia, he entered the Order of 
Preachers, receiving the habit at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 
on October 10, 1894. Pronouncing his vows on October 10, 1895, he 
completed his philosophical and theological studies at St. Joseph 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio. He was ordained at St. Joseph’s on October 
10, 1901 by the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus. 

The young priest was sent to Rome for further studies and re- 
ceived the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology at the University of 
the Minerva in 1904. He returned to St. Joseph’s Priory that same 
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year to fill the office of Master of Students. In 1905, he was assigned 
to the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., as Master 
of Students and professor of philosophy, theology and canon law. 

In 1908, Father McNicholas was appointed National Director of 
the Holy Name Society, with headquarters in New York and became 
the first editor of the Holy Name Journal. He was appointed pastor 
of St. Catherine of Siena parish in New York City in 1913 and be- 
came the first prior of that community in 1916. The following year, 
Father McNicholas went to Rome again to become assistant to the 
Master General of the Dominican Order and it was in Rome, on 
September 8, 1918 that he was consecrated Bishop of Duluth, Min- 
nesota by the late Cardinal Tomasso Boggiani, O.P. 

Bishop McNicholas was transferred to the diocese of Indian- 
apolis on May 18, 1925 and on July 8 of that same year became Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 

In that office, Archbishop McNicholas had a most distinguished 
career, marked by an unsurpassed variety and fullness. He was chosen 
repeatedly by the Bishops of the United States for membership on 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and for the past several years has served as Chairman of the 
Board, guiding the activities of that body in its many domestic con- 
cerns as well as in war relief projects throughout the world. His in- 
terest in education and his accomplishments in that field brought to 
him the offices of Episcopal Chairman of the Education Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and president of the 
National Catholic Education Association. He also served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of trustees and as chairman of the Pontifical Com- 
mittee for Sacred Sciences at the Catholic University. 

In 1935 he founded the Institutum Divi Thomae, a school of 
post-graduate work in scientific research, the crowning achievement 
of his conspicuous work for Catholic education in his archdiocese. 
Throughout the country he was recognized as a vigorous champion 
of the cause of the workingman as well as for his work in the for- 
mation of the “Legion of Decency” to improve the moral tone of mo- 
tion pictures. His generous support of religious communities is ex- 
emplified by the encouragement and help he gave the Home Mis- 
sioners of America; it was at his invitation that this society of priests 
for the evangelization of rural America was established in the arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati. 

On April 27, 1950, a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem was 
celebrated at St. Monica’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, by the Most Rev- 
erend Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
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The eulogy was preached by the Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., of the Do- 
minican House of Studies, Washington. Cardinals Francis Spellman 
of New York, Edward Mooney of Detroit and Samuel Stritch of 
Chicago attended the Mass, together with six Archbishops, thirty 
Bishops, hundreds of Dominican and diocesan priests and many 
prominent laymen, including two representatives of the President of 
the United States, national, state and civic dignitaries. Thousands of 
people thronged outside the cathedral and lined the streets to pay a 
final tribute to their beloved Archbishop. 

The burial took place in the Gate of Heaven Cemetery where the 
Apostolic Delegate conducted the final absolution. 

Dominicana extends sincere sympathy to the relatives, friends 
and flock of Archbishop McNicholas. May he rest in peace. 


>: THE REVEREND JOHN ANTONINUS BAVERSO, O.P. > 


Father Baverso died in St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on May 7, 1950, after a short illness. 

Born on March 26, 1906, in Armento, Italy, he was the second 
of the ten children of Francis and Maria (Grande) Baverso. At an 
early age he was brought to America by his parents who settled in 
Braddock, Pa. Father Baverso’s early education was acquired at St. 
Thomas’ School in Braddock ; his high school training at Aquinas 
College High School, Columbus, Ohio. After attending Provi- 
dence Coliege and Duquesne University, he entered the Domin- 
ican Order, receiving the habit of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Ky., on September 28, 1927. Pronouncing his simple vows on 
September 29, 1928, he pursued his philosophical and theological 
studies at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl., at 
St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and at the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C. On June 14, 1934, he was ordained 
to the priesthood by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

After another year of study at the House of Studies and at 
Catholic University, Father Baverso was sent to St. Rose Priory 
for a course in preaching. That same year he was assigned to 
parish work at St. Mary’s, Johnson City, Tenn., and from 1938 
until 1946 served successively in St. Helena’s Parish, Amite, La.; 
St. Patrick’s Parish, Columbus, Ohio, and St. Dominic’s Parish, 
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Youngstown, Ohio. From 1946 until the time of his death, Father 
Baverso was assigned to Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On May 10, 1950, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated 
at Holy Name Church in Philadelphia. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Rev. J. J. Baverso, O.P., a brother of the deceased; the 
Very Rev. R. M. McDermott, O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. R. 
M. McCabe, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by the 
Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
Provincial, and many Dominican and diocesan priests assisted at 
the Mass, together with a number of Father Baverso’s relatives 
and friends, including a sister, Sister Mary Luke, O.P. 

The burial took place in the Dominican plot in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

To the father, brothers, sisters, and friends of Father Ba- 
verso, Dominicana extends sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


*~k THE REVEREND JEREMIAH THOMAS FITZGERALD, O.P. > 


Father Fitzgerald died suddenly on May 20, 1950, at Provi- 
dence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

One of the ten children of Maurice and Mary Ellen (King) 
Fitzgerald, he was born on August 10, 1888, in Washington, D. C. 
He received his early education at St. Dominic’s School, Wash- 
ington, and his high school and college training at Gonzaga Col- 
lege there. He entered the Order of Preachers and received the 
habit at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 4, 1908. 
Pronouncing his vows on August 4, 1909, he was sent to the 
House of Studies in Washington, where he completed his philo- 
sophical and theological studies. Father Fitzgerald was ordained 
in the chapel of the House of Studies on June 24, 1914, by the 
Most Reverend Archbishop (later Cardinal) John Bonzano, then 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. Following his ordina- 
tion, Father Fitzgerald continued his post graduate studies at 
the Catholic University of America until 1918, when he was as- 
signed to Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. 

In 1920, he was assigned to Providence College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he labored devotedly until his death. In 
1931, he was appointed vice president of Providence College, a 
position which he filled with marked success until the end. Fa- 
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ther Fitzgerald was widely known and respected as an educator, 
and endeared himself to many during his long and fruitful career. 

At St. Pius Church, Providence, R. I., on May 22, 1950, a 
Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated. The celebrant of the 
Mass was the Very Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P.; the Rev. V. C. Dore, 
O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. C. V. Fennell, O.P., subdeacon. 
The eulogy was preached by the Rev. D. B. McCarthy, O.P. The 
Most Rev. Russel J. McVinney, D.D., Bishop of Providence, and 
a large number of Dominican and diocesan priests attended the 
Mass as did many civic dignitaries. 

On May 25, 1950, another Solemn Mass of Requiem was 
celebrated at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C. The Very 
Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., S.T.M., a brother of the deceased, 
was the celebrant; the Very Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P., was deacon, 
and the Rev. R. J. Dewdney, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogist was 
the Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P. In addition to the many Dominican 
and diocesan priests, the Most Rev. Paul Yu Pin, Archbishop of 
Nanking, China, and the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Washington, assisted at the Mass. The Very Rev. 
T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial, and the Rt. Rev. Francis J. 
Loughran were also in attendance, together with many relatives 
and friends of Father Fitzgerald. Members of the Washington 
Chapter of the Providence College Alumni Association served as 
honorary pall bearers. At the grave, in the Dominican plot in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Washington, the Very Rev. J. R. Slavin, 
O.P., conducted the final absolution. 

To the brothers, sisters, relatives and friends of Father 
Fitzgerald, Dominicana extends prayerful sympathy. May he rest in 
peace. 








Abbot Columba Marmion. By Dom Raymund Thibaut. Transl. by Mother 
Mary St. Thomas. St. Louis, Mo., Herder, 1949. pp. xiv, 488. $5.00. 


Union With God. By Dom Raymund Thibaut. Trans!. by Mother Mary St. 
Thomas. St. Louis, Mo., Herder, 1949. pp. xxii, 273. $3.50. 


Ever since Abbot Columba Marmion was first published it has 
been accepted as the official biography of Dom Columba Marmion, 
and this in spite of the fact that the author writes in his preface: ““The 
work we offer to the public is not presented as a complete biography, 
nor éven as a biography at all in the modern sense of the word.” The 
reasons for the success which this life of Marmion has achieved may 
be attributed in part to the author’s understanding of his subject whom 
he knew for several years as his Abbot. The principal reason, however, 
for its success has been the fact that it is Dom Marmion himself who 
has written a large portion of this book, for his written word appears 
on almost every page. Sometimes it is an extract from his diary, if it 
can be called such, that tells the story of his life; sometimes it is a 
portion of one of his letters to one whom he was directing. This wise 
arrangement allows the reader to see the beginning, development, and 
completion of the spiritual doctrine that is contained in Marmion’s 
classic work Christ the Life of the Soul. The late Abbot Marmion 
speaks again through this biography to those of a later age of the cen- 
tral theme of his whole life: “The conviction that Jesus is God. . . the 
principle of all perfection.” 

The second work concerning Dom Marmion which Herder offers 
again to the public is a collection of his spiritual letters. These letters 
have been arranged in an orderly fashion following the growth of the 
soul in union with God. They were written to souls in all states of life 
and thus have a universal appeal. As in all his works, the central figure 
is: “Christ, the God-man, in Whom dwells the fulness of Divine life, 
the life which He communicates to man.” Besides giving wise counsel 
on the problems of the spiritual life, these letters offer a further in- 
sight into the holy soul of Columba Marmion for all those who respect 
and love this master of the spiritual life. R.M. 
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The Great Mantle. The Life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto—Pope Pius X. 
By Katherine Burton. New York and Toronto; Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1950. pp. 224, with bibliography. $3.00. 


The peculiar task and talent of the hagiographer is, to a consider- 
able extent, facilitated by a choice of congenial material. There is 
needed an attractive hero, a personality whose greatness possesses the 
capacity to charm. Someone like “Beppo” Sarto—the cobbler’s son 
who, as Patriarch of Venice, knew a personal poverty so great that he 
had to borrow money in order to attend the Conclave where his own 
tears were not to dissuade the assembled cardinals from making him 
“Pio Decimo.” In the story of this “parish-priest of the world” there 
is obviously the stuff of romance, but not nearly enough to conceal the 
unmistakable elements of sanctity. 

Katherine Burton’s reconstruction of his life is a pleasant one, 
somewhat fictionalized, with the focus all on the personal character of 
this simple man who differed so vastly from his predecessor, the pol- 
ished Leo XIII. The volume is a slight one—the great issue of his 
pontificate, the Modernist Controversy, is dealt with quietly and com- 
petently in a single chapter—evidencing once more the already familiar 
qualifications of the author in this vein of writing. Not the least among 
them is an utter lack of pretentiousness. W.J.H. 


The Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel. Translated from the French by Elsie 
Pell. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. pp. ix, 293, Illustrated. 
$5.00. 


Strange, this man Claudel. He sees beauty everywhere, but only be- 
cause he sees all as a participation in the beauty of God. In this new 
collection of his essays, he caters to the universal appetite for the beau- 
tiful by poetically analyzing his personal attraction to the Dutch paint- 
ers, stained glass windows, the Psalms, Cornelius de Lapide’s com- 
mentary on Exodus, 28, 17-20, music, and even the human skeleton. 

It is a matter of wonder to many that others can become enrap- 
tured by a painting or score of music in which their own untutored 
ears and eyes perceive only a confusion of color or sound. In his some- 
times simple, sometimes profound, and always moving prose, Paul 
Claudel points out where beauty may be found. His essays, though 
primarily addressed to the student of the fine arts, the aesthete, speak 
to all; they call the wayfarer and beggar off the highways and into the 
gallery, the cathedral or the Museum of Comparative Anatomy. But, 
in his own words, “Everything that God makes, He gives to us, not 
only to look at, but to understand.” Paul Claudel is therefore con- 
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cerned with his guest’s appreciating the feast, not merely devouring it 
in animal fashion. That is, he would have the reader recognize the fine 
qualities of the food of art and nature in their relation to the Source. 

In all fifteen essays, Claudel, in the fine translation of Elsie Pell, 
speaks to the reader in his direct, personal, and simple manner. He pre- 
sumes you are interested in what he thinks, so he tells you frankly. 
Being a poet, he makes the utmost use of vivid and masterful, though 
characteristically homely, figurative language. And in his mystical in- 
terpretations of the beauties of stained glass windows and the pearl, he 
continually alludes to the Scriptures, the source of his spiritual insight. 

One shortcoming of the book might be mentioned: the need for a 
happier selection of illustrations, which the price of the volume would 
seem to warrant. It is difficult to satisfy curiosity about some of the 
author’s comments on particular works, e.g. Jordaens’ The Four Evan- 
gelists, or Old Women Saying Grace by Nicolaes Maes, without 
searching extensively in outside sources. However, this lack does little 
to injure the literary and personal appeal of Claudel’s words. 

There is much to be gained by reading The Eye Listens, especially 
in these days when the beauty of the spiritual aspects of art is being 
slighted by so many modern artists and their coterie. Paul Claudel has 
made another contribution to the intellectual life of the Church, to the 
storehouse of Catholic literature of the highest quality in The Eye 
Listens. W.P.H. 


An Introduction to Holiness. By Henri Petitot, O.P. Westminster, Mary- 
Land, The Newman Press, 1950. pp. 176. $2.50. 


Pere Petitot, already well known to all followers of St. Thérése 
of the Infant Jesus through his previous masterly work, A Spiritual 
Renaissance, will be indeed welcomed with his latest work. Strictly, 
this is not a work on the Little Flower. Rather, it is a study of the 
road to perfection—but a study deeply imbued with the esprit of St. 
Théreése. By herself, the author’s favorite model, this modern flower 
of Carmel, reigns as gentle mistress of this book over many other 
prestiged persons who people its pages. It is to her, through emphasis 
on-her spirituality, that we are introduced in the first pages; she it is 
who bids us adieu encouragingly on its last pages. From beginning to 
end, like a fine mist, St. Thérése permeates this journey along the 
spiritual route, each step of which she knew so intimately. 

“A specious and misleading mysticism—or misty schism—should 
not lead us to forget, that there never was and never will be another 
highway to perfection than the highway of the cross,” Pére Petitot 
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tells us at the outset (p. 15) and through ten estimable chapters points 
out the possibility for us to travel this highway--if we will it generous- 
ly enough. Taking as his vantage point that “Christian asceticism must 
of necessity be both physical and moral” (p. 11) (a point oft times 
overlooked, or perhaps, passed over in these our modern days), the 
author moves into the realm of the active life that occupies such a 
paramount spot in every individual life. Here Pere Petitot functions 
as a master. He fits in perfect position an absorbing treatment of “the 
unsuspected importance of religious art in the Christian life and apos- 
tolate” (p. 91)—an unique achievement in a work of this type. The 
third part of the book, The Unitive Life, leads to the summit of per- 
fection: love of God and the demands made to us to journey to this 
heavenly acropolis. 

Through all our travels along this path, saints conduct us, being 
deftly employed by the author for inspiration and guidance. Pére 
Petitot has a disarming manner of having the saints talk to and with 
us—not being solely quoted for us. The translator, Malachy Gerard 
Carroll, has captured the unhurried, benevolent and inviting atmos- 
phere of Pére Petitot’s writing. It is through this medium that Soeur 
Thérése holds sway and yields her uniting force to introduce and in- 
struct the reader through such personalities as Thomas Aquinas, the 
Cure of Ars, Teresa of Avila, Madeleine-Sophie Barat, and numerous 
other saints; at the same time even Henri Bergson and Paschal join 
her company. Devoid of muddling controversy and stifling technicality 
An Introduction to Holiness fulfilled the author’s promise in his pref- 
ace to prove “palatable for numerous readers,” each of whom will be 
grateful for this help along the road we must all follow to perfection. 

R.J.G. 


Gospel Gems. By Canon Paul Marc, Trans. from the French by Rev. 
Joseph A. Fredette, with Preface by the Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
D.D., LL.D.; Frederick Pustet Co., 1950, 226 pp. $3.00. 


This is a collection of simple, devout meditations on incidents 
seemingly chosen at random from the life of Christ. Thus, the first 
three meditations are on The Visitation, The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, and Jesus Lost and Found in the Temple. One wonders what prin- 
ciple of selection and omission was used. The author has a preference 
for treating of the women mentioned in the Gospel ; more than this, he 
is more emotional than intellectual in his approach with the result that 
exclamation points are made to supply for forceful expression of clear- 
cut thought. 

The book is definitely intended for those who do not read the 
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New Testament at all, or for those who read it without meditating on 
its fullness and meaning for their individual lives. It is an excellent 
book with which to introduce children to the inspired word of God, 
not as a substitute for the Gospel, but as a pious commentary and un- 
folding of it. 

There are a surprising number of blank pages in the book, which 
leads one to think that the paper shortage is over. PA, 


The Greatness of the Soul and the Teacher. By St. Augustine. Transl. by 
Joseph M. Colleran, C.Ss.R. Westminster, Md., The Newman Book- 
shop, 1950. pp. 255, with notes. $3.00. 


This is the ninth in the “Ancient Christian Writers” series and 
the fourth dealing with the works of St. Augustine. Father Colleran 
has presented a translation that is readable and clear without sacri- 
ficing fidelity to the original text. In this he very ably follows in the 
excellent scholarly tradition already established in the previous vol- 
umes by the other contributors. Everything about this book serves as 
a grand incentive to read, in a studious as well as a prayerful manner, 
the great Christian thinker. The introduction to each treatise acquaints 
the reader with the content matter and at the same time presents a 
helpful guide in the form of an outline. Fifty pages of notes provide 
excellent clarifications and adequate references. Considered from any 
viewpoint, this superb rendering of Augustine leaves very little to be 
desired. 

For Augustine, philosophy was not divorced from theology but 
led to it and found in it its only reason for existence. In this regard the 
moderns, including the scholastics, have much to learn. Therefore, 
though each of these present treatises deals with what appears to be 
philosophical subjects, they have for their final purpose the raising of 
the soul to a more profound knowledge and love of God. Thus Adeo- 
datus, Augustine’s inquirer in the second work, concludes with these 
words: “I shall now, with His help, love Him the more ardently the 
more I progress in learning.” M.C. 


La Espada y La Rosa. By F. Munoz Hidalgo, O.P. Madrid, Editorial 
Pueyo (Apartado, 322), 1949. pp. 206. 25 pesetas. 


The Sword and the Rose is a Spanish work of sound spirituality 
for young men. In it are presented the truths of the faith in an excel- 
lent literary style. It is a series of fifteen meditations on the Mysteries 
of the Rosary, with exhortations to a life based on Christian morality. 
Various problems of daily life, e.g. the sex problem, are treated, and 
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daily bread is offered for the spiritual life. Father Mufioz presents in 
a novel-like manner eternal truths for meditation and inspiration. 


C.R.A. 


Vestments and Vesture. A Manual of Liturgical Art. By Dom E. A. Rou- 
lin, O.S.B. Trans. by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. pp. xiv, 308. $4.00. 


Dom Roulin’s avowed purpose in compiling the present treatise 
has been to offer a practical manual for all who have interest in litur- 
gical vestments and appointments. He has been remarkably successful 
in this task. The book is utterly complete; nothing more could be 
asked, Of course, it is improbable that any two readers will entirely 
agree with all the author’s contentions, but these are at least always 
forcefully and reasonably stated. There are well over three-hundred 
illustrations in this book, many of which are excellent. 

PR. 


The Love of Jesus to Penitents. By Henry Cardinal Manning. pp. 122. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1950. $1.50. 


That Penance is a sacrament given primarily for sinners is a truth 
all Catholics know. But to say that Penance is a sacrament only for 
sinners is to misunderstand Penance. The fact that some of the great- 
est saints went to Confession daily indicates to some extent wherein 
lies the real efficacy of this sacrament. 

To dispel the idea of Penance as a mere negative thing, the re- 
mission of sin, and to show that it is, in reality, a tender manifestation 
of the infinite divine love, is the burden of this short but well known 
work of Cardinal Manning. 

Penance, like the other sacraments, is a channel for the bestowal 
and the increase of divine grace. As such, it is, or it ought to be, a 
powerful influence in the spiritual life of every Catholic. It is the 
means, not only of remitting sin, but also of preventing future sin and 
of approaching closer and closer to that spiritual perfection toward 
which all are commanded to strive. Thus the author proceeds in the 
treatment of this sacrament. 

The book is generously interspersed with rich quotations from 
both the Old and New Testaments and with examples from the lives 
of the saints. For all Christians, clergy, religious and laity alike, to 
whom regular Confession has become routine, this book will be both 
enlightening and helpful. j.E.B. 
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The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1950. pp. 151. $2.25. 


Father Hawkins has presented to the public in his Essentials of 
Theism a rather condensed study of God and His attributes. 

The author in this brief opus continually points out to the nominal 
philosophers of the day that reason can arrive at the knowledge of the 
existence of God and His attributes. Before embarking on this intel- 
lectual journey, Father Hawkins shows these nominal philosophers the 
shallowness of their arguments for the existence of God when they are 
based on a religious sense or mystical experience. Thus, having clearly 
demonstrated to the philosophers the errors of their approach to such 
a sublime subject, the author immediately begins to develop the mode 
of procedure reason takes to come to a knowledge of God. This phase 
of speculative thought is not as precise as it could be. The most ap- 
parent reason for this imperfection is the lack of precise terminology 
in the consideration of some of the proofs for the existence of God 
(pp. 53-54) as well as some of His attributes (pp. 75-76). Surely, this 
is an imperfection. Of what value is it for the reader in love with truth, 
if the author of a book should conceive things clearly, while in the ex- 
pression of these concepts, his manner of expression is not as precise 
as perhaps his mode of perception. 

Father Hawkins is keenly aware of a few of the problems in this 
study, and well aware of the fact that some schools of thought have 
offered solutions to these problems. However, we cannot agree with 
the author where he begins to consider some of these solutions by 
stating : “When two schools of thought, united in sound fundamentals, 
persist for centuries in contrary opinions on a particular question, it is 
fair to conjecture that neither is completely right and neither com- 
pletely wrong” (p. 126). A Thomist must remember that compromise 
is not truth. 

Due to the profundity of the subject, Essentials of Theism is a 
difficult book to read. It cannot be called the Theodicy book for the 
people. ie @ 


The Spirituality of St. Therese. By L'Abbe Andre Combes. Transl. by 
Msgr. Philip E. Hallett. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1950. pp. 
xii, 164. $2.50. 


How many times have not people been misquoted simply because 
their words and ideas have been received into a mind already firmly set 
in personal convictions? Following their Divine Master, the saints 
have been victimized in this way. What they said, did and wrote was 
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received as light viewed thru colored glasses—what but distortion 
could follow? Thus it is quite necessary that the particular ways and 
ideas of saints—unified as being from and for God, diversified by the 
times, circumstances, and personalities—be explained in the light of 
firmly established, time-proved principles of sound theological doc- 
trine. This volume is the result of just such an examination. It repre- 
sents the result of much research and study, and all this not merely by 
a devotee, but by an eminent theologian. L’Abbé Combes, a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, is professor of Ascetical and Mystical Theology and 
also of the History of Christian Spirituality at the Institut Catholique 
de Paris. As Master of Research in the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, he is well suited to fulfill the task entrusted to 
him by the Carmel of Lisieux—that of scientifically examining the 
doctrine of St. Thérése in the light of what has been already pre- 
sented to the public and also what is to be found in their archives and 
literary sources, all of which have been made available to him. 

Because of the various qualifications of the author, this book rep- 
resents a work not to be scanned rapidly, but rather to be pondered. 
Many of L’Abbé’s conclusions, if withdrawn from their context, 
would be puzzling. When taken in context, however, they are indica- 
tive of keen theological reasoning which has not in the least been af- 
fected by an ardent devotion to Little Thérése. 

This work should be thoroughly read and lived by the followers 
of St. Thérése. R.M.G. 


The Holiness of the Church. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Transl. by Mother Mary 
St. Thomas. Westminster, Md. The Newman Bookshop, 1950. pp. 
140. $2.00. 


Her Holiness is the mark of the Church which is her very life- 
breath. As the Mystical Body of Christ, she is alive with the Holiness 
of her Head, which she communicates to His members. A book which 
touches on this subject, then, touches upon the very vitality of the 
Church. Why Father Plus’ The Holiness of the Church has been re- 
printed, however, is difficult to understand. Even as an intended “out- 
line” of this topic, it is still most inadequate. 

In the first section “Catholic holiness in its principles,” these prin- 
ciples are set forth neither clearly nor in logical order. Furthermore 
the citation of French freethinkers as witnesses to the Church’s Holi- 
ness, if it has any apologetic value, becomes a deficit because of their 
adulteration of the Church’s essentially supernatural character. The 
second section, “Catholic holiness in its results,” comprising nearly 
two-thirds of the volume, is little more than a lengthy catalogue, inter- 
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spersed with comments, of holy people of France in the last century. 
Adding to the rather “French” tone of the book is the translation, 
which is little more than a transliteration. 

Though its subject is of paramount importance in the life of the 
world, The Holiness of the Church is of little value even as a summary 
of this subject. C.O’B. 


The Eucharist and Christian Life. Adapted by Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Willinger, C.Ss.R. from the original work of Isador Cardinal Goma. 
Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 1949. pp. xix, 198. $2.00. 


In The Eucharist and Christian Life, Bishop Willinger does an 
inestimable service to the English-speaking Church, by presenting as 
profound, clear and understandable an exposition of the dogma of the 
Eucharist as could be hoped for. 

Before there can be a true devotion to the Eucharist, or a full 
knowledge and love of this unique manifestation of Divine Mercy, 
there absolutely must be a clear knowledge of what the Eucharist is 
and its relation to the spiritual life as the Church teaches and explains 
it. Herein lies the value of The Eucharist and Christian Life. Founded 
in an exact philosophical understanding of human psychology and 
theological understanding of the mystery of the Eucharist, it presents 
in precise language the relationship of the two with constant reference 
to the authority of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and espe- 
cially, the Angelic Doctor. It was written, not as a text-book, nor as a 
series of pious reflections, but as an exposition, clear, simple, and 
matter-of-fact, of a fundamental truth of Christianity firmly held by 
the faithful. 

Nothing is left unexplained in this orderly and concise work. It 
proceeds from a concept of the natural and supernatural life of man, 
through an explanation of the Real Presence as an object of worship 
and sacrificial communion to a final exposition of the text, “The bread 
that I will give is My Flesh for the life of the world.” 

The Eucharist and Christian Life may serve as a touch-stone for 
all who are interested in increasing their Eucharistic devotion, provid- 
ing, as it does, an inexhaustible source of meditation for the priest, 
religious, and layman. W.P.H. 


Take This Scapular! By Carmelite Fathers and Tertiaries. Carmelite Third 
Order Press, Chicago, Ill. 1949. pp. 270. $2.50. 


This book is presented to the loving clients of Mary’s Scapular in 
the unique role of commemorating the first presentation of that scapu- 
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lar to St. Simon Stock, seven centuries ago, on July 16, 1251. Though 
timed in its publication to provide a most fitting reception for the com- 
mencement and the continued celebration of the 700th anniversary of 
such a joyful and gracious event, Take This Scapular will always 
prove to be a wellspring of good matter for the layman’s spiritual 
reading and meditation. Third Order Directors and Novice Masters 
are invited to make use of its multi-topic contents in their monthly in- 
structions to the Tertiaries. 

Because it is a compilation of works by lay Tertiaries as well as 
by the Regulars of Carmel, the book has a personal appeal to all lay- 
men but more especially to Tertiaries of other Orders. For here in 
book form, in actual publication, is the product of their common labor 
of prayer and righteous living. 

Surrounded by the materialistic sensuality of a professedly God- 
less age, the harried Catholic frantically gropes for a sustaining hand. 
He will find that help and sure protection nowhere else but in Tertiary 
Life, the Religious Life for the secular. For in that life he dedicates 
himself to God and Our Lady in a very special way. Married or single, 
anyone may enter into this life. Its obligations are few and its fruits 
are manifold and rich above measure. 

By all means then, congratulations and words of great praise are 
in order for those responsible for the compilation and publication of 
this book, Take This Scapular. One more signpost of fruitful Catholic 
literature, one more torch of Truth to lessen the darkness of error and 
despair, Take This Scapular is heartily recommended to the Third 
Order members of all the Regular Religious Institutes. E.G.F. 


Poverty. By Pere Pie-Raymond Regamey, O.P. Translated by Rosemary 
Sheed. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1950. pp. 183. $2.50. 


In the foreword to this comprehensive and masterful study of 
what he terms “an essential element in the Christian life,” Pére 
Régamey presents his two-fold plan of procedure: to find the prin- 
ciples of poverty in Scripture and Tradition and, having grasped them, 
to employ these principles in studying the psychology of spiritual pov- 
erty and the virtues consequent upon it. 

From the bitter account of the trials of the Jews in Exodus, 
through the mournful laments of Job and the Prophets, down to the 
sermons of Him Who had not whereupon to lay His head, the author 
traces the glorious but difficult role of the poor. He deftly pieces to- 
gether all the words and deeds of Christ concerning poverty, and gives 
us the tools with which to fashion ourselves after the Divine Model. 
On almost every page can be found a concrete, down-to-earth means 
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of practising true poverty, easily adaptable to individual position and 
circumstances. Pére Régamey makes, of course, the necessary distinc- 
tion between material and spiritual poverty, but is careful to warn with 
Pére Chevrier that “those who have poverty only as an interior atti- 
tude risk having no poverty at all.’”’” He devotes several pages to a con- 
cise consideration of the differences between the precept of spiritual 
poverty to which all are bound, and the counsel of complete renuncia- 
tion of property which is the happy lot of a few. 

The second section of the work begins with a fascinating, if mys- 
terious, treatise on the poverty in the Blessed Trinity. From this point 
to the end, there is a gradual and well-ordered descent from the sub- 
lime reaches of the Trinity to the supernatural gifts which accompany 
true poverty of the spirit and finally, to the misery and sufferings of 
material poverty today. The author concludes with a fervent plea to 
destitute Christians throughout the world to supernaturalize their 
state, to be poor according to Christ. They must keep the proper bal- 
ance, accept penury as their share of Christ’s cross, and eventually, 
find their reward in the Kingdom which is in but not of this world. 

The translation by Rosemary Sheed is excellent, as is fitting for 
so completely commendable a book. Religious, especially, will find it 
invaluable. E.R.D. 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1950. pp. xvi, 286, with notes and illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 


Those who are acquainted with Mr. Dawson’s past works will 
receive his present work with much pleasure. He has again combined 
profound historical research and rational analysis to present a book 
well worth reading. This is the second series of the Gifford Lectures 
dealing with religion and culture. In the first series, he showed the 
influence of religion on culture in the many variant cultures of the 
world. In this series, he deals with the culture of which we are the off- 
spring. Starting with the fall of the Roman Empire, he brings the 
reader down through the ages of European development. He treats of 
the barbarian invasions, their gradual conversion to Christianity, the 
rise of monasticism and the tremendous influence it had on western 
culture, and finally, the growth and decay of medieval society. From 
the analysis of these stages, he clearly shows that the western culture, 
still deeply rooted in the European people, is the product of the grad- 
ual assimilation of primitive barbarian culture to the Christian prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church and to the culture of the old Roman Em- 
pire, the best of which was preserved by the Church. Western or Euro- 
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pean culture is truly the result of the Christian Religion. The conclu- 
sion of his work may be stated in his own words: “And the importance 
of these centuries of which I have been writing is not to be found in 
the external order they created or attempted to create, but in the in- 
ternal change they brought about in the soul of the western man—a 
change which can never be entirely undone except by the total nega- 
tion or destruction of the western man himself.” J.A.F. 


The Medal. The Story of Saint Catherine Laboure. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. Saint Meinrad, Indiana, 
A Grail Publication, 1950. pp. 107. $2.00. 


From the facile pen of the gifted modern hagiographer, Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt, has come another excellent biography for all of her 
ardent readers. For these, the author’s name alone stands as sufficient 
proof of the book’s merit, for in this as in her former works, she 
shows her ability to capture the true spirit of the saint and present it 
in a pleasant lively narrative. For others, a delightful experience awaits 
them in this present volume which will send them quickly to her other 
books. 

Although we are inclined to think that any subject which she 
chose would be by that very fact of sufficient popularity, there can be 
no doubt about the perennial interest in her latest choice. The “miracu- 
lous” medal is the one most commonly used by Catholics today. How- 
ever, as it often happens, we know very little about those things which 
are most familiar to us. Perhaps it was this reason that prompted Miss 
Windeatt to write the life of St. Catherine, the lowly confidante of the 
Blessed Virgin, who received from the latter the request to “have a 
medal made after this model.” 

Not only youthful readers (always the author’s primary reading 
public) but older folk as well will enjoy this book, because out of the 
raw material of a tremendously appealing life the author has fashioned 
a fascinating tale about an ordinary person who experienced extraor- 
dinary things. All who read it will love the little Sister of Charity and 
will come to have a greater appreciation for the “miraculous medal.” 


M.C. 


Cursus Manualis Theologiae Dogmaticae Secundum Divi Thomae Prin- 
cipia: De Gratia Christi. By Marcolinus Daffara, O.P. Turin Taur- 
inae Marietti, 1950. pp. 1-215. 


As is the custom of modern manualists, Father Daffara places his 
treatment of grace after that on the Incarnation, thus departing from 
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the order of St. Thomas. The content, however, of this section of his 
Cursus is a faithful exposition of the doctiiue of the Angelic Doctor. 
Both as a digest of this doctrine for those who do not use the Summa 
itself, and as a supplementary aid for those who do, this new addition 
to Thomistic literature will be of great value. The order of St. 
Thomas’ tract on grace is followed closely, his treatment summarized 
and supplemented with additions from his other works. The positive 
theology pertinent is amply presented ; the errors and divergent scho- 
lastic opinions refuted with St. Thomas’ own principles. The effective 
use of St. Augustine’s works is especially deserving of mention. As a 
manual, this work fulfills its purpose and nature, by its conciseness, 
orderly exposition in traditional thesis form, and, above all in defining 
terms, in adherence to fundamentals, without the endless meanderings 
for which this particular tract offers opportunity. Every tract on grace 
adds its interesting contributions. One of Father Daffara’s is a short 
question concerning the essence of actual grace. The merits of his 
work, then, recommend it to all students of theology. 


C.O’B. 


Proust's Way. By Francois Mauriac. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1950. pp. 105. $3.00. 


Francois Mauriac (like Chesterton), is one of those writers who 
say more than they write. At the end of a paragraph the reader stops, 
outdistanced by the headlong flight of the writer. The writer, a sort of 
mental-mountaineer, leaps from idea to idea; the poor reader lacking 
the intuition of these men drags himself from point to point laborious- 
ly forging a chain of thought. Such writers are the despair of those 
who read them as they run; they are the joy of those who read them 
as they should—savoringly. 

In his book, Mauriac devotes only fifty-eight pages explicitly to 
Marcel Proust (the rest of the book is about Jacques Riviere, poet- 
publisher, and friend of Mauriac and Proust). No doubt Mauriac 
could have written many pages of literary gossip about Proust, the 
invalid genius, who spent the greater part of his life between the cork- 
lined walls of a Paris apartment. But he didn’t. Mauriac is not in- 
terested in gossip, he is interested in souls. 

The picture of Proust that is revealed for us in these few incisive 
pages, is as tragic as a Rouault clown. Rouault’s clowns are tragic be- 
cause they are men dedicated, and it is truly tragic to be dedicated to 
clowning. Proust also was a man dedicated, dedicated to creating a 
masterpiece that would, like Frankenstein’s Monster, destroy its crea- 
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tor. Mauriac, looking at the dead Proust, sees the tragedy of such a 
dedication : 

“His hands were not joined, but his arms floated like those of the 
vanquished ; the crucifix was not resting on the motionless breast. 
Does such a work, we were thinking, imply even the renunciation of 
God ? God is terribly absent from Marcel Proust’s work.” And further 
on: 

“There then is the man of letters in his paroxysm, the one who 
made an idol of his work, and whom the idol devoured.” 

What was this idol that Proust had created? It was the gargan- 
tuan seven-volume novel Remembrance of Things Past, according to 
Mauriac the most powerful romantic work of the era, the novel that 
placed Proust in the ranks of the great European novelists. The weak- 
ness and limitation of the novel, even from the literary point of view, 
is its immorality, or at least amorality. ““The human conscience is ab- 
sent from it. Not one of the beings who people it is acquainted with 
moral anxiety, or scruple, or remorse, or desires perfection. Scarcely a 
one who knows what purity means.” This is the idol to which Proust 
dedicated his life. 

The tragedy of Proust was that he lived only for his art, and the 
lesson contained in Mauriac’s book is that Proust, in not living for 
God, suffered as writer and man. It is a lesson that all artists and 
writers would do well to learn. H.K. 


The Confederate States of America. 1861-1865. By E. Merton Coulter. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1950. pp. x, 644, with index and 
critical essay on authorities. $7.00. 


This is the fourth published volume in the ten-volume series 4 
History of the South sponsored by Louisiana State University and the 
Trustees of the Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Chronologically it is the Seventh Volume in the Series 
and deals with the crucial war years. However, as the author points 
out, since the scope of the book and the series is the whole complexus 
of Southern History, the war years ought not to be treated as a purely 
military and naval account. The result has been that the reader is 
treated to a much broader picture of the South during that period, a 
picture which could be called a composite photo, a montage of politics, 
economics, diplomacy, religion, morality and war. The war casts its 
shadow everywhere but the shadow falls on the whole South—that 
paradoxical, shortlived queen of American culture, beautiful, easy- 
going, fervent, wonderfully temperamental but incapable in the last 
analysis of organizing the great economic and spiritual front which 
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was necessary to carry off the vast project of Secession. 

Professor Coulter, who took up the work on this period after the 
unfortunate death of Charles W. Ramsdell, has done an admirable job 
of presenting the intra-bellum South in its true historical context, 
without emotion or soothsaying, and with a fine sense of the complexi- 
ties which baffled and finally broke the Confederate leaders and the 
Confederate armies. And yet he allows himself a pertinent simplifica- 
tion. 

“Why did the Confederacy fail? The forces leading to defeat were 
many but may be summed up in this one fact: the people did not will 
hard enough and long enough to win. . . . It never succeeded in de- 
veloping an esprit de corps, either in its civil or military organization, 
and in that sense it did not deserve to win.” 

And on the other much-mooted question of this period—the 
morality of Secession—the author concludes : 

“There was nothing immoral or evil in Secession and in the at- 
tempt of the South to establish its independence. . . . The fall of the 
Confederacy was an example of might making right; but in the light 
of subsequent history, including even the Reconstruction of the Un- 
ion, who is there today to argue that in this instance might was not 
ultimately to prove right in the preservation of the country ?” 

D.R. 


Of God And His Creatures. An annotated translation with some abridg- 
ment of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas, Jo- 
seph Rickaby, S.J., M.A. Lond; B. Sc. Oxon. The Carroll Press. 
Westminster, Maryland. 1950. $6.50. 


In the preface to his book, which was first published in 1905, 
Father Rickaby proposes to present the doctrine of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas to the modern world as a thirteenth-century church “refitted, re- 
painted, restored, repaired and modernized” for a twentieth-century 
congregation. This purpose is indeed noble. The modern world can 
view with profit the edifice built by the greatest intellectual architect. 
The reader approaches this translation with great expectation, hoping 
to find in it the same beautiful arches and stained glass windows which 
supported and adorned the original work of Thomas. He leaves the 
present work disappointed. It is not the work of the Angelic Doctor! 

Every draftsman, every brick layer, every hod-carrier knows that 
a building cannot be restored, nor its brick “pointed” if one should 
throw away the original material. Father Rickaby has discarded much 
of St. Thomas’ work, more than is justified by “with some abridg- 
ment” on the title page. A hasty glance at the table of contents indi- 
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cates that whole chapters are omitted. Reading the “modernized” 
Summa Contra Gentiles, one notices that there are sections where 
many arguments of St. Thomas are reduced to one or two by Father 
Rickaby. For example in Book IV, Chapter XLV, where St. Thomas 
mentions several beautiful reasons for the fittingness of the Virginal 
Birth of Christ, two are selected and reduced to one short paragraph 
in this translation. Father Rickaby, in Book II, Chapter XLVII, trans- 
lates one proof to demonstrate that subsistent substances are voluntary 
agents ; St. Thomas has four. The three arguments which were omitted 
bring out in greater detail the teaching of St. Thomas. 

Father Rickaby has used a clear style and an excellent choice of 
words to translate those portions of the Summa Contra Gentiles which 
he has selected. D.B.C. 


Must It Be Communism? By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. New 
York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., pp. viii, 448. 


Socio-economic and political works on Communism have been 
legion in the past decade, but there has unfortunately been a dearth of 
material written on the nature of Communism as a philosophy of life. 
In Must It Be Communism? Dr. Osgniach sets out to remedy this situ- 
ation, and in a large measure he succeeds. 

His work breaks up into four grand divisions : “Basic Questions,” 
“Non-Christian Solutions,” “Christian Solution,’ and “Views of a 
Technician.” The first of these sections is principally historical and 
traces the rise of individualism and the dissolution of the guilds. In 
“Non-Christian Solutions,” the author treats of Economic Liberalism 
and Communism in specie. In the third section the “Christian Solu- 
tion” is proposed in accordance with the encyclicals of Leo XIII, The 
Condition of Labor (1891), of Pius XI, On Reconstructing the Social 
Order (1931), and of Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus (1939). Part 
Four, written by Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., Ph.D., is devoted to an 
explanation and elaboration of the phrase “right to a living wage,” the 
Closed Shop, and Economic Obstacles to the Social Action Program. 

In his explanation of the economic and political tenets of Com- 
munism, Professor Osgniach is thorough and penetrating. His delinea- 
tion of the genesis of Communism is drawn out clearly and logically, 
although his tendency in this section is to be a trifle too verbose. His 
citations from the Supreme Pontiffs are appropriate and to the point. 
The observation that “Communism is aided in its growth by three 
paramount traits in our modern life: religious ignorance and decay, 
naturalism, and economic and group selfishness” (p. 441), shows a 
keen penetration of the spirit of the Twentieth century. A further ex- 
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planation of Naturalism as it engenders and disposes towards Com- 
munism, however, is omitted. Since Naturalism, especially as it has 
been proposed by Dewey, has characterized the intelligentsia of 
America for the greater part of the century, an elucidation of its per- 
nicious teachings not only in themselves, but also in their relation to 
Communism, would have aided the average reader immeasurably. 

Although the book purports to be almost exclusively an exposition 
of the philosophy of Communism, we are forced to wade through page 
after page, chapter after chapter of economic history and statistics. 
Admittedly all these have their place, but certainly they should not hold 
such a place of prominence in a philosophical work. In but one chapter, 
“The Materialistic Conception of History,” is the matter treated ex- 
clusively philosophical. To assign as the point de départ of Commu- 
nism, “an immanent impulse towards progress in all matter” (p. 452) 
is to disregard the fact that Marx, Engels, and Stalin have insisted that 
Dialectical Materialism takes its beginning from a negative principle, 
the denial of the existence of God. This lack of sufficient emphasis on 
philosophy in a work which is supposed to be so philosophical in nature 
proceeds perhaps from the apparent eclecticism of Dr. Osgniach, who 
mentions St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, Dante, and Suarez 
in one breath as the intellectual giants of the Church. 

But make no mistake. The book is significant and vital. It shows 
clearly the immorality of Communism as a way of life ; but in its stress 
on socio-economics and politics, it cannot help but disappoint the 
reader who expects a profound yet palatable philosophical exposition. 

3A. 


Mental Prayer and Modern Life: A Symposium. Transl. by F. C. Lehner, 
O.P., with Preface by Walter Farrell, O.P. New York, P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1950. pp. ix, 202, with notes. $2.75. 


More and more men are beginning to feel the necessity of with- 
drawing from the hustle-bustle of the worid’s activity into the serenity 
and peace of communion with God. To many, however, this desire 
seems to be vain unless one were to enter the religious life. Yet this is 
not necessary. Men and women, living amid the churning waters of 
life in the world, can attain a high place in the contemplation of their 
Creator even as they work in the world. They can use these churning 
waters and harness them for the service of God by making them the 
means of contemplation. 

Mental Prayer and Modern Life is a series of seven essays, trans- 
lated from the French by Father Francis C. Lehner, O.P., which will 
help those who truly desire to unite themselves with God. This book is 
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a guide along a road which is very steep and at times discouraging : the 
road leading to closer communion with God in all our actions. Before 
we can begin the journey we must know our destination and the means 
whereby we will attain it. Father Lehner in his selection of these essays 
takes us in an orderly and logical sequence to our goal. Lest we miss 
the goal itself, the first essay by Father Paul Phillipe, O.P., treats of 
the notion of mental prayer as it has been considered down the ages. 
When we have finished this essay, the true idea of mental prayer is 
fixed in our mind. As we pass along the way we find that we are not 
alone, but have the aids of the Holy Ghost. These theological con- 
siderations are unfolded in the second section. The third and final part 
treats of the practical means by which our every minute may become a 
minute of prayer. The bus, the subway, the office, the home—all can 
be the means of lifting our mind and heart to God. This section shows 
how others are putting into action what we ourselves dream of doing 
but seldom do: transferring the words of the Gospel into action in our 
everyday lives. 

In his preface, Father Farrell sums up the value of this book: 
“We must pray, pray much, pray always. We can, from the agonized 
depths of a troubled heart, repeat the demand of the Apostles: Lord 
teach us to pray. This present translation ministers to that desperate 
necessity, thoughtfully, understandingly, prudently.” 

The writers of these essays have taken a great step forward in 
explaining more fully to all of us the meaning of mental prayer and its 
practical application. Father Lehner’s work shows scholarship in his 
translation and in the footnotes which explain certain difficulties the 
essays may cause. j.L. 


Main Services of Holy Week and Glorious Resurrection. Compiled by 
Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D. Transl. by Rev. Stephen Loya and Rev. 
Joseph Jackanich. Braddock, Penna. pp. 320 with illustrations. 
$1.75. 


Lenten Devotions. Edited by Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D. Transl. by Rev. 
Stephen Loya and Rev. Joseph Jackanich. Braddock, Penna. pp. 
32. $0.15. 


These two works have been produced and approved for the use of 
the faithful of the Greek Rite (Byzantine-Slavonic) in the United 
States. The complete text of each is given in both the Slavonic and 
English languages. The translation into English is well done. The text 
is so arranged that corresponding passages appear on opposite pages 
for convenience in following the ritual. ' 
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In both books the textual arrangement is good, and their size and 
durability makes them very suitable for the use for which they were 
designed. Their possession and use by the faithful of the Byzantine- 
Slavonic Rite should prove profitable to them through a more intimate 
participation in the Lenten and Holy Week liturgy. Lm. 


Out of My Later Years. By Albert Einstein, New York, N. Y., Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1950. pp. viii, 282. $4.75. 


This volume of collected essays by Albert Einstein gives a repre- 
sentative cross-section of his thought during the past fifteen years of 
his life. It is an anthology similar in design to The World As I See It, 
which was published in 1934, but it is more general in its scope, reflect- 
ing as it does the broadened outlook of the author in his later years. 
In addition to the essays on science, on which of course Einstein is 
most qualified to speak, there are sections of the book devoted to his 
convictions and beliefs, public affairs, science and life, personalities, 
and finally a selection of essays on his people, the Jews. 

For a man of such highly specialized technical skill, Einstein has 
written interestingly and well on this diversity of subjects. His style 
is lucid and engaging, and he is enough of a rhetorician to present even 
specious arguments in a convincing manner. As in previous works, his 
popularization of physics continues to be the best commentary obtain- 
able on his own more technical works. 

As to his excursion into non-scientific fields, he makes the com- 
mon error of thinking that the scientific method holds the solution to 
all the world’s difficulties. Philosophy and religion for him are strictly 
concerned with values; he uses John Dewey’s celebrated distinction 
that science is concerned with what is, religion with what should be. 
The Jews are not God’s chosen people, but a people with “the demo- 
cratic ideal of social justice, coupled with the ideal of mutual aid and 
tolerance among all men.” The goal of human life is “a community of 
free and happy human beings who by constant inward endeavor strive 
to liberate themselves from the inheritance of anti-social and destruc- 
tive instincts.” 

Thus Dr. Einstein reveals himself to be a thorough-going pro- 
ponent of naturalism. His essays make interesting reading, but their 
philosophic content, seen from the point of view of the supernatural, 
leaves much to be desired. A.W. 


Saint Augustine of Hippo. By Hugh Pope, O.P., Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1949. pp. xix, 408, and 4 maps. $4.00. 


This is a reprint of a work that appeared originally in 1937 and 
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has since laid claim to be one of the classic treatments of the life and 
times of the Bishop of Hippo. Written in a scholarly yet fluent man- 
ner, it gives a well-documented account of the setting in which St. 
Augustine lived and labored, of the details of his life and the many 
aspects of his character. Special sketches are furnished of his preach- 
ing, his letter writing, his understanding of the world of nature and his 
role in bringing the Donatist schismatics back into the true fold. The 
work concludes with an annotated list of the saint’s writings that will 
be indispensable to the Augustinian scholar. 

Father Pope’s chapter on “St. Augustine the Preacher” should 
be required reading for every Dominican—indeed for everyone who 
is called upon to exercise the office of preacher. The author has done a 
splendid job of weaving numerous quotations from St. Augustine’s 
sermons into his context, so much so that the eloquence of the learned 
Doctor flows spontaneously from his pages. He communicates such 
zeal for souls that the reader will feel urged to put down the book im- 
mediately to begin preaching the word of God himself. 

Other notable features are the author’s impartial treatment of the 
controversy between St. Augustine and St. Jerome, and his clear-cut 
refutation of LeClerc’s assertion that St. Augustine was intolerant in 
his use of the compelle intrare against the Donatists. In the latter he 
gives a complete account of the saint’s position on the use of civil 
forces in dealing with heretics. 

While some passages of this book are far from being light read- 
ing, on the whole it is a splendid study of the Bishop of Hippo and a 
contribution to Augustinian literature worthy of the saintly Dominican 
who wrote it. A.W. 


Certainly I'm a Catholic. By Thomas McDermott. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1950. pp. 154. $2.50. 


Certainly I’m a Catholic, by Thomas McDermott, is in the resurg- 
ing, convinced, confident Catholic mood. Mr. McDermott a 
young Washington attorney at law, graduate of St. John’s Uni- 
versity and lawyer by way of Marquette, has not lived a shel- 
tered life. After working with a Midwestern law firm, he served 
with the legal staff of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and later with the National Labor Relations Board. His faith has 
been tried and he has tried his faith in his milieu. Certainly I’m a 
Catholic is the result of his conviction that Catholicism holds the only 
workable solution to today’s problems. He hopes to bridge the 
gap between Catholics and non-Catholics by showing one and 
all the workability of the faith. 
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The young lawyer’s logical mind is apparent in his pages. 
He says much in few words. His first chapter, “Catholicism Or 
Chaos,” asks, abstracting from the gift of Faith, why he is a 
Catholic. His succeeding chapters explain that Catholicism alone 
gives him worthwhile answers to life’s questions. 

The second chapter, entitled “I,” asks the fundamental ques- 
tions—what, whence, why, whither I. He gives the extreme ma- 
terialist answers and the extreme spiritualist answers. The san- 
ity of the middle way shines in the Catholic solution. “They,” 
the third chapter, deals with the family, society and the state. 
Continuing his pronominal way, “We” are treated by Mr. Mc- 
Dermott in his fourth chapter. He, in his temerity, points out 
that science (even with its scientific method), education, democ- 
racy and capitalism have not saved us from war and depression. 
These, to succeed, must rest on the solid theological foundation 
of man’s essential equality before God; not to mention His exist- 
ence, without Whom men would not have rights and would be 
foolish to accept duties. “But,” the fifth chapter, ably deals with 
the current catcalls hissed against the Church. 

Mr. McDermott concludes that only Catholicism is consist- 
ent, reasonable, steady. Only the Church gives a ticket good all 
the way to heaven. Only her truth is vital enough to fight the 
definite, forceful falsity of Communism. 

Thomas McDermott’s writing is not polished. A few of his 
sentences are unwieldy, but his gaucherie is almost in keeping 
with the directness and candor of his approach. His book proves 
him right when he says—“Certainly I’m A Catholic.” God can 
use many like him. V.M.R. 


Handbuch der Speziellen Pastoralmedizin. Vol. Il. By Dr. Albert Nieder- 
meyer. Vienna, Verlag Herder, 1950. pp. xii and 496. Price, $66.80, 
str. 29. (Discount on purchase of entire work of six volumes.) 


Two years ago Dr. Niedermeyer inaugurated his monu- 
mental work on Pastoral Medicine with an introductory volume 
treating in a general manner of the problems of sex. Now he 
begins discussing each problem in particular, turning his atten- 
tion in this volume to the problems of marital life—sterility, im- 
potency, the Ogino-Knaus rhythm theory, artificial insemination, 
and a concluding section on marriage counselling. 

Dr. Niedermeyer adequately and deftly treats every facet of 
each problem. Each section is concluded with chapters devoted 
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to the social implications and the relationship of the problem to 
the principles of Moral Theology. Much can be expected from 
the future volumes in view of the high standards set by the two 
already published. F.H. 


Fitting God into the Picture. By Mary Lewis Coakley, Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. pp. 223. $2.50. 


To formulate the doctrine of Divine love in such a manner 
as to convey a message even to the indifferent is no light task. 
To be told that “God is love” oftentimes falls on deaf ears. And ~ 
yet a realization of love of God and neighbor is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who would lead a Christ-like life and attain sal- 


‘vation. It is the intention of the author of this book to awaken 


such a realization in the mind of the reader. 

Mary Lewis Coakley presents many of her own experiences 
as encouragement to others in their struggle for spiritual prog- 
ress. She manifests the numerous opportunities which Catholics 
have to accept a sincere belief in God’s guidance and the many 
ways in which they can put into practice the principles of their 
faith. Her exposition of this practical guide to a Christian life 
contains valuable elements for the development of a deep sense 
of the presence of God. As we read what she puts forward on this 
subject, we see the need for a more personal contact between 
Almighty God and helpless mankind. 

Fitting God into the Picture possesses a certain simplicity, com- 
bined with a delicate manner of expression. At the same time, 
there is a deep appreciation and understanding of divine grace 
and of human striving, of the value of self-denial and the recog- 
nition of love for God. G.H.K. 


Nineteenth Century Studies. By Basil Willey. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. pp. 283. $4.50. 


Professor Willey gives us in his latest book a group of very 
interesting and readable studies on certain Nineteenth century 
writers. The theme of the book “to consider the development of 
religious and moral ideas of the 19th century” gives a unity to 
the separate penetrating essays on Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, 
Newman, Carlyle, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Auguste Compte, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold. 

In his enquiry into the history of religious and moral ideas, 
the author very lucidly re-creates for us the great theological 
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battleground of the 19th century. In one camp were such men as 
Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, who although differing so greatly 
in outlook, were of a mind in opposing the rationalistic legacy of 
the 18th century. “The new demand,” writes Professor Willey, 
“was for an interpretation of the whole range of human experi- 
ence which should be richer, more deeply satisfying, than the 
old, dry, superficial rationalism.” 

Leaders in the camp of the rationalists were Auguste Compte 
who “aimed at a systematic unification of all known truth on the 
basis of scientific method,” and John Stuart Mill, chief exponent 
of Utilitarianism, which taught that “actions are right in pro- 
portion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend 
to promote the reverse of happiness.” 

The reader does not have to read too closely between the 
lines to discover to which camp the author’s heart and head be- 
long. In his sympathetic study of Newman he writes: 

“The perennial strength of Catholicism was never more 
strikingly displayed than when, by-passing the new scriptural 
criticism and forestalling scientific agnosticism, it showed itself 
—what popular Protestantism in general certainly was not— 
invulnerable to both.” 

Newman saw more clearly than his contemporaries that the 
final battle would be between Catholicism and Rationalism, that 
all the other participants would be early casualties, and that 
when these antagonists met, “then indeed will be the stern en- 
counter, when two real and living principles, simple, entire, and 
consistent, one in the Church, the other out of it, at length rush 
upon each other, contending not for names, and words, or half 
views, but for elementary notions and distinctive moral characters.” 

Professor Willey hopes “in a projected sequel, to fill in some 
of the gaps and bring the story down to the end of the century.” 


H.K. 


The Bump On Brannigan’s Head. By Myles Connolly. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 157. $2.50. 


Twenty years have passed since Myles Connolly’s Mr. Blue first 
appeared with twelve reprintings to its credit, the latest in 1949. At 
last he has written a second novel, The Bump on Brannigan’s Head, 
which will be welcomed by the many thousands of readers here 
and in England who have enjoyed the former book so much. 
The new story takes place in a typical suburban city of the 
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United States and involves the usual natural every-day charac- 
ters of ordinary life. The problem facing the Brannigan family 
is a common one: the patent contradiction of the Gospel teach- 
ings by the lives of the majority of Christians. However, let not 
this very serious and real dilemma be misleading. The story of 
how one family, or rather as it turns out, one town, attempts to 
solve this problem is told with a lightness and gayety that will 
provoke many a laugh. When sadness strikes it is not for long and 
the reader’s heart-strings are lightly loosened for more comedy. 
The Brannigan endeavor to fulfill literally the evangelical pre- 
cept “Love thy neighbor” sets off a whole chain of similar reso- 
lutions on the part of his fellow-townsmen. But before the week 
is out more than one turn of events leaves the reader humorously 
guessing as to the final outcome of this attempted transformation. 

The long interval since his first novel will lead many readers 
to expect advanced improvement in the present book, but in this 
they will be somewhat disappointed. Mr. Connolly has spent 
many years in Hollywood producing motion-pictures and writing 
screen-plays, which definitely has influenced his style and char- 
acterizations. At times, like all matinee idols, the persons in the 
story are unreal and the situations illusive. There is no penetra- 
tion of personalities involved that will make any one of them 
endure the way Mr. Blue has for so many years. Although the 
cross section of individuals is fairly complete, ranging all the 
way from the devout Mrs. Brannigan to the atheistic Doctor 
Agar, each has at times an artificial ring. Newspaper editor 
Glover’s tactics are so nauseating that the reader is quickly 
bored and left wishing the author had shortened their part in the 
narrative considerably. But perhaps the book should be read in 
the same spirit in which the movies are attended today: take 
what is presented and enjoy it, but look not too deeply for an 
understanding of real life. 

The book provides enjoyable reading for all and will be 
taken by some for more than comedy. The problem around which 
the plot is built is familiar to Christians, but because the solution 
is somewhat tenuous, the intrinsic value of this book is not a 
little diminished. M.C. 


The Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Arc. By Charles Peguy. Transl. by 
Julian Green. New York, Pantheon Books Inc., 1950. pp. 216. $3.00. 
The story of Joan of Arc’s spiritual awakening flows forth 

from the masterly pen of Charles Péguy in a language which 
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treats the most sublime and profound truths of the spiritual 
life in a style remarkable for its utter simplicity and clarity. 

Julian Green is to be commended not only for bringing this 
book to an English-reading public, but also for the excellence of 
his translation. With a few exceptions, the translator has trans- 
ferred the beautiful expression of Péguy into lofty yet simple 
English. 

The book deserves every literary praise and bouquet that is 
proffered it. However, the same cannot be said of its content. 
Most of the book can be praised both for the thoughts expressed 
and the mode of expression. However, there are several ideas, 
undercurrents, and implications which jar the mind of the the- 
ologian. 

Some of these notions are contrary to Scripture or Tradition, 
while others are opposed to the teachings which the Church’s 
theologians have advanced for centuries. It is true that this is an 
imaginative work, that as a result the author has a right to ex- 
ercise a certain liberty as to the situations, conversations, and 
thoughts of his characters. Yet this right does not extend to the 
realm of the factual, the realm of reality. He certainly is on 
dangerous ground when he chooses to wander from this path. 

Thus Mary is depicted in the Passion sequence as a woman 
overwhelmed with grief, tears stream from her eyes in a cease- 
less torrent during the whole of Christ’s Passion. Is this the true 
picture of Mary? No. Mary’s grief, while greater than the grief 
that any mother ever bore or will bear, was at the same time a 
controlled grief. Her soul was not overwhelmed with sorrow, 
for she knew that all this was necessary in order that His mis- 
sion be accomplished. 

There are several implications in this same sequence to the 
effect that Mary was not aware of why Christ was being cruci- 
fied, or at least that she was not fully aware of it. Such an inter- 
pretation of Mary does her great and grave dishonor. 

There are several other ideas which are also erroneous. 
Péguy attributes a lack of understanding to Christ: “He in- 
stinctively disliked tradespeople. He knew nothing about trade. 
About business. . . . He was inclined to believe that all trades- 
people were thieves.” (p. 157) Such a notion is completely repug- 
nant to Catholic Faith. Christ is accused of imprudent action in 
the Temple sequence during His discussion with the Doctors of 
the Law, for Péguy in speaking of the brilliance of Christ’s wis- 
dom says, “He had let it be seen too clearly. He had let it be seen 
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too much.” (p. 147). Mary is called “His foster mother.” (p. 151) 
These and a few other ideas which are at best in bad taste 
do much to detract from the intrinsic merit of the book. It is a 
work that can be read with profit by the theologian, since he is 
equipped to sift the chaff from the grain, but it is not a book 
which should be read indiscriminately. Most readers would profit 
from many of the noble thoughts and sentiments expressed in its 
pages. However, due to its theological misconceptions, we do not 
think that it is a book which should be read by those whose the- 
ological background is weak. R.D.D. 


In the December 1949 issue of DOMINICANA a review of Sister Assumpta 
O'Hanlon’s book, “The Queen’s Own,” stated that Mother Mary Potter was a Do- 
minican. Mother Mary Potter founded the Congregation of the Little Company of 
Mary, having previously made her novitiate in a convent of the Sisters of Mercy in 
England. DOMINICANA regrets the error. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GOD AND THE SOUL. Sermons for the Sundays of the Year. By Rev. 
Henry Mohr. Trans. by Rev. F. J. Klemmer. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 
Book Co., 1950. pp. 304. $4.00. 

PAGEANT OF THE POPES. By John Farrow. New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1950. pp. 376. $4.50. 

WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster Dulles, New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1950. pp. 266. $1.00. 

A PILGRIM’S GUIDE TO ROME. By Harry Weedon. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1950. pp. 201. $2.75. 

WHAT MUST I DO? Complete Information on Convent Life And What It 
Means to Be a Sister. By Sr. Mary Paul Reilly, O.S.B. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, The Bruce Publishing Co. 1950. pp. 96. $1.60. 

PEARRE UND LAIE. By Karl Lechner. A treatise on the participation of the 
laity in the pastoral work of the clergy, emphasizing especially the problems 
encountered in the large cities. Vienna, Verlag Herder, 1949. pp. 85. S. 
12.80, sfr. 3.60. 

THE POPES AND HERESY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rev. Albert Clement Shannon, O.E.S.A., Ph.D., Villanova, Pennsylvania, 
Augustinian Press. 1949. pp. 138. 

THE APOSTOLIC PARISH. By Rev. James J. Navagh. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 1950. pp. 166. $2.75. 

FACING LIFE. Meditations for Young Women. By Raoul Plus, S.J. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. pp. 158. $1.50. 

FACING LIFE. Meditations for Young Men. By Raoul Plus, S. J. Westmin- 

/ ster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. pp. 121. $1.50. 
\JSHEOLOGICA BIBLICA. By P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. Vol. II. De Sanctissima 
Trinitate. Casa Editrice Marietti. Turin. pp. 293. 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. Compiled by The Franciscan 
Clerics of Holy Name College of Washington, D. C. Published by St. An- 
thony’s Guild. Paterson, New Jersey. 1950. pp. 832. $1.50. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. A new ttranslation from the Latin Vulgate by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox. New York, Sheed & Ward Inc. 1950. pp. 1604. $5.00. 

THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. Sebastian Bul- 
lough, O.P. Westminster, Md., The Newman Bookshop, 1950. pp. xvi, 257. 
$2.75. 

PSCHIATRY AND ASCETICISM. By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1950. pp. 132. $2.00. 

THE LIFE AND REVELATIONS OF. ST. GERTRUDE. Transl. by the 
Poor Clares, Kenmare, Co. Kerry. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 
1949. pp. xlv, 570. $4.00. 

SHEPHERDS IN THE MIST. By E. Boyd Barrett. New York, The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1949. pp. x, 102. $2.00. 

NO UNCERTAIN SOUND: SERMONS THAT SHAPED THE PULPIT 
TRADITION. By Ray C. Petry. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1948. pp. xiii, 325. $4.50. 

PREACHING IN THE GREAT TRADITION. By Ray C. Petry. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1950. pp. 122. $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


From OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Indiana. 

HOME WRECKERS. By Rev. John S. Kennedy. 1950. pp. 18. $0.20. 

ST. THERESE: MESSENGER OF THE CHILD JESUS. By Rev. Howard 
Rafferty O.Carm. 1950. pp. 24. Single Copy, $0.20. In quantities $8.00 per 
100. 

OUR SAINTS AND KINGS AND THE PRINCE OF PEACE. By Rev. 
John J. Dougherty. 1950. pp. 40. Single copy, $0.20. In quantities $9.50 per 
100. 

THE UNKNOWN GOD. By Rev. Edmond D. Bernard. 1950. pp. 40. Single 

copy, $0.20. In quantities $9.50 per 100. 

IN THESE OUR DAYS. By Chaplain Wm. J. Clasby (Lt. Col.) USAF 1950. 
pp. 48. Single copy, $0.25. In quantities $10.00 per 100. 

OPENING THE GATES. By Neil Gargan, S.J. 1950. pp. 24. Single copy, 
$0.20. In quantities $8.00 per 100. 

From THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Md. 

JESUS IN THE ROSARY. By Fr. Monsabre, O.P. 1950. pp. 64. $0.15. 

From GRAIL PUBLICATION, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

THE GLORIES OF DIVINE GRACE. Part V. The Acquisition, Exercise 
and Preservation of Grace. By Matthias Scheeben. Trans. by Patrick 
Shaughnessy, O.S.B., S.T.D., 1950. pp. 155. $0.25. 

IT’S REALLY A SECRET. Devotion to Mary. By One Who Found Out. 
1950. pp. 31. $0.10. 

From THE BLOOMSBURY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 34 Bloomsbury St., 

London W. C., England. 

A SPRING PAINTING BOOK. Pictures for Lent and Easter. By Sr. Mary 
Ansgar, O.P. 

From THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, London, England. 


CATHOLICISM TO-DAY. Letters to the Editor reprinted from The Times. 
1949. pp. 58. $0.20. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympa- 

CONDOLENCES _ thy and prayers to the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., P.G., to 

the Rev. L. L. Bernard, O.P., and to the Rev. J. J. McKenna, 

O.P., on the death of their sisters; to the Rev. A. T. O’Brien, O.P., and to Brother 

Kevin Carr, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. R. G. Ferris, O.P., on 

the death of his mother; to the Rev. J. X. Strenkert, O.P., to the Rev. J. J. Baverso, 

O.P., to the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., and to the Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., 
and J. R. Smith, O.P., on the death of their brothers. 














The members of St. Joseph’s Province wish to extend their con- 

SILVER gratulations to the Very Rev. A. J. Vinci, O.P., P.G., who cele- 

ANNIVERSARY __ brated the twenty-fifth year of his ordination to the Holy Priest- 

hood on April 11; to the Rev. J. M. Barrett, O.P., the Very 

Rev. R. E. Brennan, O.P., S.T.M., the Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P., the Rev. A. B. 

Dionne, O.P., the Very Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., P.G., the Very Rev. F. A. Gordon, 

O.P., the Rev. G. G. Herold, O.P., the Rev. J. J. Kennedy, O.P., and the Very Rev. 

G. D. Morris, O.P., who celebrated the twenty-fifth year of their ordination to the 
Holy Priesthood on June 17. 


On June 10, in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the 

ORDINATIONS Most Rev. Edward Celestine Daly, O.P., Bishop of Des Moines, 

ordained the following students to the Holy Priesthood: Don- 

ald Richard Danilowicz, Reginald Robert Maguire, Justin Edward Brodie, Chrysos- 

tom Thomas O’Brien, Richard Thomas Heath, Regis Robert Heuschkel, Frederick 

John Hinnebusch, Alan Robert Morris, Flavian Matthew Morry, Edward Joseph Fal- 

lon, Stephen James Murray, Hilary Joseph Kenny, Valerian Ralph Townsend, Wil- 
liam Joseph Hill, Andrew William Stickle, Gerard George Maley. 

On June 3, in the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, the Most Rev. Patrick 

A. Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Washington, D. C., ordained the following brothers 

to the Diaconate: Dominic Rover, Louis Sukovaty, Brendan Crowley, Martin 

Connors. 


Brother John Massias Ayala, laybrother postulant, received the 
VESTITION habit of the Order on April 19. 


Brother Gerard Majella Bryant, O.P., laybrother, made simple 
PROFESSION profession on June 2. 


During his visitation of the missions in the Orient, the Most 

MASTER GENERAL’S Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General, had the pleasure 

VISITATION of seeing Msgr. Paul Curran, O.P., Prefect Apostolic of the 

mission of St. Joseph’s Province in Kienow, China, together 

with Father Louis Scheerer, O.P., of the same mission. The Master General visited 
these Fathers in Hong Kong. 
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The Master General, accompanied by the Most Reverend Paul A. Skehan, O.P., 
Procurator General, left Rome on February 15 on a two-months’ visitation of the 
Dominican houses in the Orient. On the occasion of the visit to Manila, the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas conferred an honorary Doctorate of Humanities on the Master 
General and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Father Skehan. The President 
of the Philippines held a diplomatic reception in honor of the Master General and 
the American Ambassador in Manila placed his airplane at the disposal of the party 
for a trip to Baguio. 

In Japan, General Douglas MacArthur placed his personal airplane “The Ba- 
taan”’ at the disposal of Father Suarez for a trip to Sendai to visit the Canadian Do- 
minican missionaries in that place and entertained Father General, Father Skehan, 
Father Santamaria, Provincial of the Philippine Province, and Father Tarte, Vicar 
Provincial of the Canadian Dominicans, at luncheon at the American Embassy in 
Tokyo on March 12. 

Throughout the course of the entire journey, the Master General saw the Span- 
ish Dominican missionaries of the Philippine Province in their many mission fields, 
notably in the Philippine Islands, Formosa, the Island of Skikoku, Japan, in Hong 
Kong and in Tonkin, French Indo-China. Entry into China was impossible due to the 
present Communist political situation. In Tonkin the French Dominicans of the 
Lyons Province were visited. 

The final stop in the East was made in Australia where the General visited the 
houses established there by the Dominicans of the Province of Ireland. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympa- 
SYMPATHY thy and prayers to Brother Jerome Becker and to Brother An- 
drew Sloan, on the death of their fathers. 


Three priests of the Province celebrated their twenty-fifth year 

ANNIVERSARY __ in the Holy Priesthood on June 17: the Very Rev. John L. Cal- 

lahan, O.P., Professor of Philosophy in the Dominican House 

of Studies, River Forest, Ill.; the Rev. Damian R. Goggins, O.P., St. Catherine’s Con- 

vent, Racine, Wis.; and the Rev. Stephen E. Murray, O.P., Holy Rosary Rectory, 

Houston, Texas. The Sisters of St. Dominic at Racine, anticipating this silver jubilee, 

invited the Fathers to offer a Solemn High Mass in their Motherhouse on May 10. 

Father Goggins sang the Mass with Father Callahan as deacon and Father Murray as 
subdeacon. 


On March 1, the Very Rev. John E. Marr, O.P., clothed three 

VESTITIONS laybrothers with the habit of the Order: Brothers Louis Abate, 

Ignatius Schranz, and Marius Spaeth. Two weeks later, on 

March 15, Brother Bein was also given the black and white habit by Father Marr. In 

St. Peter Martyr's Convent, Winona, Brother Edward Anderson received the habit of 
a laybrother on March 5 from the Very Rev. Vincent R. Hughes, O.P., Prior. 


At the Dominican House of Studies the following laybrothers 

PROFESSIONS made their simple profession of vows to the Very Rev. John E. 

Marr, O.P.: Brothers Martin Abel, on Feb. 18; Richard Clark, 

on April 3; Robert Shepard, on April 7; and Patrick Sullivan, April 17. Brother 
Bernard Arnheim was simply professed in St. Peter Martyr's Convent on Feb. 18. 
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On May 5, the Most Rev. William E. Cousins, Auxiliary 
ORDINATIONS Bishop of Chicago, conferred the minor orders of exorcist and 
acolyte on the following: Brothers George Welch, Hilary Free- 

man, Leo McMahon, Bernard Davis, Lewis Shea, and Bertrand Morahan. 

At the same Mass, Bishop Cousins ordained seven Brothers to the Subdiaconate: 
Brothers Nicholas Aschenbrenner, Paul Mahoney, Vincent Blake, Humbert Deter- 
man, Alexius Goedert, Reginald Masterson, and Ralph Powell. 

On May 30, in St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch ordained the following to the Holy Priesthood of Christ: Thomas Sanner, 
Bartholomew Walsh, Martin Hopkins, Joachim Pender, and Lawrence Kearney. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On March 29, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master 

VISITORS General of our Order, honored our Province with a brief visit. 

Together with the Most Rev. Paul Skehan, O.P., Procurator 

General of our Order, he arrived here en route from the Orient. The day following 

their arrival the Master General and Father Skehan continued their homeward jour- 

ney to Rome. 

The Very Rev. Angelus de Blas Carazo, O.P., Rector of the University of Santo 

Tomas in Manila, visited the Studentate at Oakland, Calif., on April 19. He was 
accompanied by his secretary, the Rev. Franciscus Villacorte, O.P. 


A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated at the House of 
COMMEMORATION _ Studies on April 18 in commemoration of the soul of the Very 

Rev. Marianus Cordovani, O.P. The Celebrant was the Very 
Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial; the deacon was the Very Rev. Patrick 
Kelly, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies; and the subdeacon, the Very Rev. Joseph 
Fulton, O.P., Master of Students. 


APPOINTMENTS The Very Rev. Joseph L. Asturias, O.P., is the new Prior of 
AND ELECTIONS Blessed Sacrament Priory, Seattle, Washington. 


Brother Gabriel McCurry, O.P., laybrother, was received to 
PROFESSION simple profession on May 16 at the Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception, Ross, Calif., by the Very Rev. Bernard P. Condon, 

O.P., Prior of the convent. 


The Rev. Patrick D. Kane, O.P., head of the mission band, and 
MISSIONS the Rev. Laurence Banfield, O.P., are giving missions through- 
out the Hawaiian Islands. 


SISTERS' CHRONICLE 
Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


Rev. Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, was present at the breaking 
of ground for the new Sacred Heart Convent, East Glendale; Cure of Ars School, 
Merrick, L. I.; and Notre Dame School, New Hyde Park, L. I. The Sisters of St. 
Dominic will teach in both of these schools. In September 1950, the Sisters will be- 
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gin to teach in Sacred Heart School, Cabria Heights, and in St. Francis of Assisi 
School, Long Island City. 

On Holy Thursday, our Sisters who are teaching in the Catholic University of 
St. Mary in Puerto Rico moved into their residence at the University. On Easter 
Tuesday, the first unit of the University, Cardinal Spellman Hall, was dedicated by 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. James McManus, C.SS.R., Bishop of Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. 

On Easter Sunday, a Solemn High Mass was sung in the newly erected chapel 
of Our Lady of Consolation Home, Amityville, N. Y., recently dedicated by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D. 

Sisters M. Colombiere and Marie Cecile, O.P., had a private audience with His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. The Sisters are students in the Pius XII Institute, Florence, 
Italy. 

The Most Rev. Xavier S. Thani Nayagan, M. Litt., S.T.D., director of the Tamil 
Literary Society of India and Ceylon, addressed the Sisters at St. Thomas Aquinas 
Convent, Brooklyn, on the aims and objectives of the intellectual apostolate of the 
Society in India. 

The Spring retreat for 160 Sisters of the Congregation was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Boelger, C.SS.R., at the Motherhouse, Amityville, N. Y. 

The week-end retreat for the laity, April 28-30, was a Dominican Tertiaries re- 
treat for the combined chapters of St. Vincent Ferrer, N. Y.; Mary Immaculate, Ja- 
maica; St. Peter Claver, Brooklyn; and Queen of the Rosary, Amityville, N. Y. The 
Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., di- 
rected the retreat. Other week-end lay retreats were conducted by the Rev. Raymond 
Leonard, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn; the Rev. Thomas J. Doyle, 
S.J., Fordham University, N. Y.; the Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn; and the Rev. E. Paul Amy, S.J., St. Francis Xavier, N. Y. C. 

The aspirants from the Dominican Juniorate, Water Mill, N. Y. staged a very 
successful operetta, lolanthe, in the Sacred Heart auditorium, East Glendale, during 
Easter Week. 

June 6 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination of the Rev. Eugene 
J. Crawford, spiritual director of the Congregation and chaplain of the novitiate 
since 1931. All the Mothers and Superiors of the Congregation were present at Our 
Lady of Prouille auditorium on June 5 for the congratulatory entertainment by the 
novices and postulants, and also attended the Solemn Jubilee Mass offered in the 
Motherhouse chapel by the Rev. Jubilarian on June 6. 

Visitors to the Novitiate were the Very Rev. Marianus Nieuwenhuizen, O.P., 
Vice Provincial of the Dominican Fathers in Puerto Rico; the Rev. Fathers Juan, 
O.P., and Gregory, O.P., of Puerto Rico; and the Rev. Vincent Watson, S.J. 

Representatives of the Congregation attended the Business Teachers’ Conference 
at Oceanside, N. Y.; the Eastern Public Speaking Conference, N. Y. C.; the Annual 
Conference of the Catholic Library Association, Washington, D. C.; the Eastern Arts 
Association, N. Y. C.; the National Catholic Education Conference, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and the National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Mother M. Thomas, O.P., educator, and Bursar General of the Congrega- 
tion from 1931-1943, died on April 9. Since last March, Sisters Rose Alma, Avel- 
lina, Miriam Inez and Casilda have departed this life. 


Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. 


As part of their centennial observance the Dominican Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Name of Jesus sang a Requiem Mass in the Dominican ceme- 
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tery in Benicia, California, where all the deceased Sisters of the Congregation are 
buried. After the Mass, while the Sisters sang the Libera, the body of the foundress, 
Mother Mary Goemaere, was transferred from her place of burial among the Sisters 
to a position more in accord with her rank as foundress, so that her body now lies 
directly at the foot of the statue of the Guardian Angel and facing the graves of her 
daughters. 

Among other events of the centennial calendar was a Bach festival consisting of 
three programs: an organ recital by the guest artist Molnar Ferenc, and two school 
programs of Bach choral and instrumental music, one presented by the Upper School 
and the other by the College. The College also gave a symposium on March 7 in 
honor of St. Thomas Aquinas to the faculty and guests. Four papers, written and 
read by students, dealt with some aspects, serious or humorous, of mediaeval student 
life. On Palm Sunday the College choral group repeated their annual concert Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, composed and directed by Dr. Guilio Silva. 

One of the annual retreats for members of the alumnae took place during Holy 
Week. The retreat Master was the Rev. Joseph Sanguinetti, O.P. The Sisters sang 
Tenebrae and carried out all the beautiful liturgical ceremonies of the week. 

The class in radio has begun to broadcast regularly over KTIM every Sunday 
afternoon. Response has been full of approval for the varied programs of dramatic 
readings, short plays, or musical numbers. 

The College has been represented at the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion convention in New Orleans, at the National Association of Collegiate Registrars 
in San Francisco, at the Southwestern regional convention of the N.C.E.A. in Santa 
Barbara, and at the California Council of Education at Asilomar. 

For some time the Dominican College has considered expanding its work and 
giving its students an opportunity for individual research and for broadening and 
strengthening the foundation of their training. Graduate work began on the campus 
in 1932 when the Catholic University of America established its Pacific Coast Branch 
there. The Catholic University will continue its graduate work during the summer 
sessions, but since this course is limited to the summer periods, the Dominican Col- 
lege has this year initiated a program of graduate work to be carried out during the 
year. This program will lead to a degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science of 
Education. Major work, for the present, will be offered in the fields of English and 
Education, and minor work in French, history, philosophy, Spanish, Greek, and 
Latin. A minimum of five summer sessions, or two semesters is required for the 
Master's degree. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 


On March 17, the first anniversary of his installation as Bishop of the Spring- 
field diocese, the Sisters and students of Sacred Heart Convent and Academy were 
honored by having as their guest the Most Rev. William A. O’Connor, D.D. After a 
pledge of loyalty and a formal presentation of a Spiritual Bouquet, members of the 
Glee Club and Speech Classes presented a vocation program depicting scenes from 
the life of a religious. On the following day the program was repeated for student 
guests from many of the Community’s schools. Another distinguished visitor on this 
occasion was the Rev. J. R. Nogar, O.P. 

The Illinois Co-ordinators of the National Catholic Music Educators Association 
met March 25 at Sacred Heart Academy to discuss plans for Diocesan Music Work- 
shop Clinics and other activities of the Association. Sister Madonna, O.P., State 
Executive Secretary was hostess. 

Representing Sacred Heart Academy at the annual meeting of the Midwest De- 
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partment of the National Catholic Educational Association held in Chicago, in 
March, were Sister Mary Mildred, O.P., member of the Council General, and Sister 
Mary Blanche, O.P., Principal of the Academy. The Sisters remained over in Chicago 
for the North Central Association meeting which took place on the following three 
days. 

The Rev. G. D. Sherry, O.P., was in charge of the annual day of recollection 
sponsored by the Sacred Heart Chapter of Dominican Tertiaries on Passion Sunday, 
March 26. One hundred and twenty persons attended these exercises. 

The Rev. L. T. Dolan, O.P., gave the retreat for the Academy girls on March 
29-31. 

On April 11-14, Mother M. Imelda, Mother General, and Sister M. Aurelia, 
Directress of Schools, visited in New Orleans, attending the annual meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. On their return trip they stopped over at 
Clayton, Mo., to be present at the reception of a Carmelite novice, Mary Ann Tobin, 
former-student at Sacred Heart Academy. 

Ai the meeting of the Tertiaries on April 23, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. F. Haug, 
J. C. D., Director of the Chapter, received ten new members and admitted eight 
Tertiaries to profession. 

Sister Mary Peter Sexton, former novice mistress and superior of many houses, 
died January 30 after 42 years in religious life. On March 29, Sister Mary Vincent 
Boland, Mother General of the Community from 1923 to 1929, was called by death. 
For 65 years she had served the Community. His Excellency, the Most Rev. William 
A. O'Connor, D.D., pontificated at the funeral Mass of Requiem. Sister Mary Al- 
phonsa Leahey, former Novice Mistress who had spent 62 years in the order, died 
on April 16. 

Representing the Community in Rome for the Holy Year will be Sister Mary 
Victor O.P., Sister Mary Rosalie, O.P., and Sister Mary Regis, O.P. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


The University Players of Catholic University of America presented Shake- 
speare’s Much Ado About Nothing in the Little Theater of the College of St. Mary 
of the Springs on February 5. The Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., head of the Philosophy 
Department, represented the college at the centennial celebration of Capitol Univer- 
sity held on March 2. Sister Rosarii Healy died on March 13. The solemn funeral 
Mass on March 16 was sung by her brother, the Very Rev. John H. Healy, O.P., 
assisted by the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s, N. Y., 
as deacon, and the Very Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., President of Aquinas High School, 
Columbus, as subdeacon. A choir of thirty-two Dominican Fathers alternated with 
the convent choir in the psalms and prayers sung at the grave. The Clementissime 
was sung by the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s, Somerset. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, presided 
at the religious profession of Sisters Mary Cecilia Chen, Mary John Tang, Annunciata 
Chen, and Mary Peter Wang in the Motherhouse chapel on March 19. These are the 
four Chinese Dominican Sisters who were forced to leave China a year ago. 

His Highness, the Archduke Otto of Austria, lectured on Christian Democracy 
and Communism in the Little Theater, Erskine Hall, St. Mary of the Springs, on 
March 19. Sister Amelia, professor of French at the College of St. Mary of the 
Springs, was recently awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for research in Anglo- 
Norman literature. Sister will do her work in England and France. Sister Francis de 
Sales, dean of Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., and Sister Dorilda, 
registrar, attended the meeting of the National Association of Deans of Women held 
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in March in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Sister Angelita, president of the College of 
St. Mary of the Springs, and Sister Lauranna, directress of the Academy, attended the 
annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
held in Chicago, March 20-24. Sister Amata, Academy librarian, and Sister Mary 
Ruth, College librarian, attended the twenty-fourth annual conference of the Catholic 
Library Association held in Washington, D.C., April 10-14. 

Sister Mary Leah and Sister Teresa Vincent, members of the college faculty, 
attended the sessions of the Seventh National Congress of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students which was held in Pittsburgh, April 11-15. The follow- 
ing Sisters represented the Congregation at the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation which met in New Orleans, April 11-14: Sister Callista, general supervisor; 
Sister Angelita, president of the College of St. Mary of the Springs; Sister Coralita, 
president of Albertus Magnus College; Sister James Marie, principal of St. Mary 
Catholic High School, New Haven, Conn.; and Sister Mary Austine, directress of 
Mary Immaculate School, Ossining, N. Y. Sister M. Regis of St. Vincent Ferrer High 
School, N. Y., attended the meetings of the Catholic Business Education Association 
held in New Orleans on April 13. 

On April 30, at the College of St. Mary of the Springs, the Cincinnati Region 
of the National Federation of Catholic College Students sponsored their first Marian 
Congress. On March 9, Msgr. Julius W. Haun of St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minn., gave an illustrated lecture on Rome and Italy in the Little Theater of the 
College of St. Mary of the Springs. 


Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Ky. 


The celebration of the Forty Hours of Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament was 
begun this year at St. Catharine’s on the patronal feast of St. Catherine of Siena. 
Before the beginning of the Solemn Mass, final profession of vows was made by 
Sisters Charles Francis and Rose Frances, twin sisters, who returned to the Mother- 
house from Memphis, Tennessee for this occasion. 

During the past few months, the Sisters from Mount Trinity Academy in 
Watertown, Mass., and postulants from Plainville, Mass., have sung the High Masses 
on the feasts of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Agnes of Montepulciano at the new 
Dominican foundation at Dover, Mass. 

Several activities conducted by the communities of the Congregation in the East 
have increased the building fund for the new postulants at Plainville. An additional 
residence was acquired recently to accommodate the newly arriving postulants. 

At various conventions during the past scholastic year, the Sisters of St. Cath- 
arine Congregation contributed papers and discussions. Sister Jamesetta, registrar at 
Siena College, took part in the panel for registrars at the N.C.E.A. convention in 
New Orleans. After her return from Washington where she attended the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Library Association, Sister Stella Maris read a paper, The 
Role of the Librarian in Language Study, at the annual Foreign Language Conference 
in Lexington, Ky., at the State University. 

Summer schools will be conducted at Rosary Academy, Watertown, Mass.; Spald- 
ing Academy, Spalding, Neb.; St. Vincent Ferrer Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Siena 
College, Memphis, Tenn.; and St. Catharine Junior College, Ky. At these schools, 
courses in sacred theology and philosophy will again be given by Dominican Fathers 
from Providence College and Washington. To accommodate the student Sisters, a 
special retreat will be conducted at St. Catharine’s in June of this year. 

The commencement address at St. Catharine Junior College will be given by the 
Rev. E. B. Finnin, O.P., of St. Louis Bertrand Priory, Louisville, Ky. 
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The new Mary Immaculate Hospital in Lebanon, Ky., is rapidly being com- 
pleted. Plans for expansion and new buildings are under way in Memphis, Tenn. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Mother Mary Dominic, Superior General, was hostess to ninety-five Sister dele- 
gates to the forty-seventh annual convention of the N.C.E.A. held in New Orleans 
in April. The delegates represented Dominican and other communities from all sec- 
tions of the United States. April also saw the fifth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Business Education Association. All sessions were held at Dominican Col- 
lege. Sister M. Liguori, O.P., of New Orleans, is vice-president of the N.C.B.E.A. 
and chairman of the Southern regional chapter. Sister Mary Elizabeth, head of Do- 
minican College chemistry department, addressed the New Orleans Junior Academy 
of Science at Tulane University on Cancer and Cancer Research Techniques. Sister 
Mary Kevin, head of the college mathematics department, was elected vice-chairman 
of the mathematics section of the Louisiana College Conference, during the con- 
ference held at Louisiana State University. 

Dominican College held open house for the New Orleans Spring Fiesta visitors; 
the students, in antebellum costume, acted as hostesses and guides. The college fac- 
ulty and students were privileged to hear Dr. Leo Podolsky in a lecture-recital il- 
lustrating classic, romantic, and modern periods of music. Dr. Podolsky is the U. S. 
Representative on the International Academy, Mozarteum, Salzburg. Miss Mary 
Louise Hickey, solo dramatist, favored Dominican College with a presentation of 
Ireland Across the Footlights, featuring Kathleen O’Houlihan, Shadow and Sub- 
Stance, and Entertaining the Cardinal, from Doran Hurley’s The Old Parish. The 
annual day of recollection for the alumnae was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Buckley, S.M., of Notre Dame Seminary. The Rev. David Walsh, C.SS.R., preached 
the annual retreat in the college chapel to the Catholic Daughters of America. 


Sacred Heart Cenvent, Houston, Texas 


The feast of the Annunciation was of double significance at Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, being the Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Geraldine Sheridan and Sister M. David 
McCort; and the investiture day of thirteen new Dominican novices: Misses Elva 
Mitcheletti, who will be known as Sister M. Camilla; Betty Jean Wenner, Sister M. 
Celeste; Joan Maynard, Sister M. Joan; Betty Serio, Sister Joseph Marie; Joan Serio, 
Sister M. Josepha; Mary Hugger, Sister M. Antoninus; Mary Lou Parker, Sister M. 
Andrea; Lois Poskey, Sister M. Walter; Emily Bondages, Sister Francis Marie; Ann 
Marie Daleo, Sister M. Eucharia; Theresa Cota, Sister M. Celine; Margie Rund, 
Sister Mary Jane; and Loretta Therist, Sister M. Grace. 

A memorable feature of the occasion was the touching sermon by the Most Rev. 
C. E. Byrne, our beloved bishop, on the need for saints in America. On March 31, 
Bishop Byrne passed away. 

On March 26, first vows were pronounced by Sisters Margaret Mary, James 
Marie, Mary Marcus, Mary Blanche, Mary Ellen, and Therese Marie. 

Our beautiful new chapel is under construction, and will probably be ready for 
occupancy in the early autumn. 


Dorninican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On March 31, the Rev. John V. Mechler, Pastor of Holy Family Church, Bronx, 
presided at the ceremonies of reception and first profession in our convent chapel. 
The young ladies who received the habit were Miss Anne Patrice Doherty of Denver, 
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Colorado, in religion Sister Mary Pauline; and Jane Welna of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in religion Sister Mary Martin Ann. Sister Anne Francis, Sister M. Paul and Sister 
M. Teresita pronounced temporary vows for three years. 

Priests present at the ceremonies were: the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius Drew, 
Pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, Bronx; the Rev. Fathers John M. Brew, T. A. 
Donnellan, C. Vicchini, F. J. Genslinger, J. Derrenbacher, W. J. Ward, E. Higgins, 
M.M., A. Reilly, S.S.J., J. S. Moran, O.P., W. L. Whalen, O.P., W. A. McLoughlin, 
O.P., R. M. McCabe, O.P., E. M. Casey, O.P., B. G. King, O.P., and the Rev. J. J. 
Durkin, O.P., chaplain to the Community. 

Father Mechler preached the sermon for the occasion and presided at the solemn 
Benediction with which the ceremony closed. 

On April 2, the Dominicanettes observed a day of recollection. The Rev. L. A. 
Ryan, O.P., of Washington, D. C. presided at the services. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sister Roberta, O.P., directress of St. Cecilia Academy, and Sister M. Edward, 
principal of Holy Name School, Nashville, attended the annual meeting of the 
N.C.E.A. held in New Orleans the week of April 9. While in New Orleans, they 
were the guests of the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary’s Dominican College. Mr. 
Harry Neal, concert pianist, gave a recital in the St. Cecilia Academy hall on April 
13 for the faculty and student body. Mr. Neal is a graduate of the Curtiss Institute, 
N. Y. He is now on a concert tour in Australia. The St. Cecilia All-Girl Band took 
part in the Cotton Carnival held in Memphis, May 12-13. In addition to marching 
in the parade, the band gave an individual concert in Memphis. Auditions for the 
music pupils of St. Cecilia Academy were held this year on May 5-6. The auditions 
are sponsored by the National Guild of Piano Teachers of which the music teachers 
of St. Cecilia Academy are members. 

The 90th annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy were held in 
the Academy chapel on May 31. The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., celebrated 
the Mass and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. P. Duffy, Chancellor of the Diocese, was the 
speaker. Eleven Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation will make the Holy Year 
Pilgrimage to Rome during the summer: Sister Miriam Walsh, Sister M. Elizabeth 
Kearney, Sister Anne Frances Semmes, Sister Jane Frances Beck, Sister Vincent Marie 
Moor, Sister M. Adelaide Hovious, Sister Mary Jeanne Partington, Sister Henry Suso 
Fletcher, Sister Mary David Harlow, Sister Aloysius Mackin, and Sister Susanne 
Driscoll. 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


The Rev. Armand Desautels, A.A., of Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., 
conducted a retreat for the high school students of Dominican Academy, from Janu- 
aty 31 to February 3. The annual retreat for the Motherhouse was conducted by 
Very Rev. Raymond Burgess, O.P., Prior of St. Ann’s Priory on February 17-26. On 
March 7, Sister M. Loretta, O.P., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her religious pro- 
fession. On May 6, Sister Angela, O.P., and Sister M. Ignatius, O.P., accompanied 
the journalism students of Dominican Academy to the Publications Conference for 
Catholic high schools held at Boston College. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The annual Rosary novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes was conducted by 
the Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, O.. On February 11, feast of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
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Sister Mary Jordan of the Rosary, O.P., made her solemn profession. On March 25, 
Sister M. St. Jude of the Holy Face, O.P., made profession of temporary vows as an 
extern Sister. On Sunday, April 16, the Dominican Tertiaries of Our Lady of the 
Rosary chapter of Camden held a day of recollection at the monastery under the di- 
rection of the Rev. E. A. Brady, O.P. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


The Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial of the Province of St. Albert, was 
a recent visitor at St. Catherine’s. In an informal address to the Community, the Very 
Rev. Provincial told of his trip last fall to British North Africa and Spain and of his 
visit to Fatima and to Rome. The Rev. P. L. Hanley, O.P., of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, gave the meditations at the Tre Ore services at St. Catherine’s on Good Friday. 

Sister M. Gerald, O.P., Dean of Dominican College, and Sisters M. Theophila, 
O.P., and M. Charles, O.P., Community and Diocesan School Supervisors, respective- 
ly, attended the National Catholic Educational Convention in New Orleans during 
Easter week. 


Congregation of St. Catherine di Ricci, Albany, N. Y. 


Sisters Mary Anthony and Mary Clare of our convent of Our Lady of Prouille 
attended the regional conference of the National Laywoman’s Retreat Movement held 
at Providence, R. I., on April 14-16 under the sponsorship of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Retreat House conducted there by the Passionist Sisters. 

On May 21, our convent of Our Lady of Prouille held its annual May proces- 
sion. This procession was made up of the retreatants who come to our Retreat House 
during the year. The processions wended their way from our three retreat chapels to 
the grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, located on the grounds, and there the retreatants 
put on a pageant depicting five of Our Lady’s apparitions to the world—Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, Our Lady of La Salette, Our Lady of Lourdes, Our Lady of 
Fatima and Our Lady of Lipa. At the end of the portrayal of each vision, a decade 
of the Rosary was recited by all. The pageant was followed by a short sermon and 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


On February 2, Mrs. Lisolina Maretta of Fords, N. J., and Miss Amy McEvoy 
of Summit, N. J., were received into the local Third Order chapter by the Rev. F. N. 
Wendell, O.P., National Director of the Third Order, assisted by the Rev. E. L. 
Phillips, O.P., chaplain of the monastery. On April 4, one novice made temporary 
profession and two postulants received the Dominican habit. Recent visitors to the 
monastery were the Rev. B. A. Dionne, O.P., and the Very Rev. Terence Wholihan, 
O.F.M. Conv. The solemn May Day procession was held on Sunday, May 7, and the 
Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., was guest speaker. The Rosary procession was led by the 
Very Rev. Hugh Welsh, O.P., of St. Catherine of Siena’s Priory, N. Y. C. The act 
of consecration to the Immaculate Heart of Mary was read by the Rev. E. L. Phillips, 
O.P., chaplain. Our Lady was then crowned Queen of the May and Mediatrix of all 
Graces. The pilgrimage exercises closed with the Solemn Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Maryknoll Sisters will staff a school in Lipa, Batangas, Philippines, where 
recently Our Blessed Mother is said to have appeared at the Carmelite convent. This 
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will be the fifth large school in the Philippines and approximately 3,000 children are 
under instruction there under the direction of the Maryknoll Sisters. A hospital at 
Manapla on the Island of Negros is also staffed by Maryknoll Sisters. 

The first profession ceremony to be held at Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate, 
Valley Park, Mo., took place May 8, 1950. Thirty-two novices were professed, and 
at the same time, 19 postulants received the habit. The novitiate was opened in the 
fall of 1947. The newly-professed Sisters were the first postulants to enter there. 
Mother M. Columba and Mother M. Joseph, Mother-General and Mother-Foundress 
respectively, together with the General Council, attended the ceremony. 

Announcement has also been made of a new Maryknoll Sisters’ house to be 
opened in San Francisco, Calif. This will be the Maryknoll Sisters’ 68th convent. 
The 800 professed Sisters are distributed in 12 territories: China, Nicaragua, Bolivia, 
Africa, United States Pacific Coast missions, and in the Eastern States, in Korea, 
Japan, Ceylon, Caroline Islands, Hawaii and Panama. 














